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The New REGALORM Last Insures the Only F 
Custom Fit Found in Ready-to-Wear Shoes 


Regal Shoes are now being made on the new 

REGALFORM Last, invented and owned exclusively by us. 

When a Regal Shoe made on this Last is finished, the 

REGALFORM Last is withdrawn: i” séctions, first part A, 

then part B. The great advantage of this REGALFORM 

Si Last is that it enables Regal Shoes to be shaped in 

YOREGAL perfect proportion at the instep or “waist,” duplicat- 

ing the snugness found heretofore only in the highest- 

priced custom shoes. All other ready-to-wear shoes are built 

on old-style lasts, large enough at the “waist” to allow the 

broad part of the last to be withdrawn. That is why they are 

so apt to wrinkle over the instep and under the arch, and to 
allow the foot to slide forward. 

Regal guarter-sizes have given thousands of people the 
only perfect fit they ever obtained in ready-to-wear shoes. 
Remember that Regal quarter-sizes offer you doud/e the usual 
number of fittings. 


REGAL SHOES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


252 Smart Regal Styles for Spring 


These Spring styles are, as always, exact reproductions of the most approved custom models. 
The perfect fit and comfort of Regal quarter-sizes, together with custom style and quality, make 
Regal Shoes the greatest shoe values in the world. Regal Shoes are sold directly from the Regal 
factories to you, with all intermediate profits eliminated. 
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Magazine size: Handsome cover incolors. Free on request. 


If you don’t live near one of the 624 Regal Stores and Agencies, order from the Regal Mail Order Department. SS 
If the shoes are not exactly as ordered, we will cheerfully exchange them, or refund your money if desired. S ‘ 


REGAL SHOE CO., Mail Order Dept. 707 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 


) Factory, Whitman, Mass., Box 707. San Francisco, Cal., Phelan Building. 
MAIL ORDER SUB-STATIONS : 1 London, Eng., 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane, E. C. 
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IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERT? 


























Betore we made clothes as they ought to be 
made, and illustrated them artistically in advertising, 
as they really look, on living active human beings, 
ready-made clothes were usually worn with an 
apology. 

Today the best dressed men wear our clothes, and are proud of 


it; the standards of taste in dress are high; the standards of the 
clothing business are high; men demand quality, style, tailoring; 





and get them. 


Our work as clothes-makers and advertisers has been, we think the most power- 
ful influence in producing this great change; and the merits of the goods have been 
the real force in it. 


We send our Style Book to any address for six cents. 
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Good Clothes Makers 
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IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 

























A Practical Trademark 


, ee , The Keen Kutter Trademark is a practical one. 
. \' It means something to you—it protects you—it makes 
f ws ea an expert buyer of you—and it costs you nothing. 
lata Mm ae This trademark means, wherever and whenever you see 
= it, that the tool upon which it appears is the best that can 
i be bought—that it will outwear others—that it is perfect 


Swift & Company ‘ :§ in quality, temper, balance, adjustment, and adaptability. 


is KEEN KUTTER 


QUALITY TOOLS 


are made to work. They are thoroughly tested 
at the factory to make sure they will do their 
work, then stamped Keen Kutter. 

The guarantee of the maker goes with them, 
protecting you and the dealer who sells them. 
They are the only tools you know before try- 
ing will give long, hard, satisfactory service. 




















**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotton. 
Trade Mark Registered, 





—E. C. Simmons 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 




























A 
Brush That 
Sheds Bristles 
Is Worse 
Than None 
















Did 
You Ever 


Do This ? 


Ever stop to pick loose bristles out of your brush 
when in the midst of a job of varnishing or refinishing ? 
No one can do smooth work with such a brush, no 
matter how good the paint, varnish, or enamel. 
. 





Prices: 
1 in., 20 cents 


The Scenic Northwest 


Is the logical place to go to on your vacation trip next summer. 
The Pacific Northwest is always interesting, and an additional 
attraction this year is the 


Alaska -Yukon - Pacific 
Exposition 


SEATTLE, JUNE 1 to OCTOBER 16 


The all-round good brush for all sorts of home finishing 19f 5. Se ones 
that is guaranteed never to lose a bristle from its setting is the 244 in:; 50 cents 


3 in., 60 cents 


TRADE MARK 


Home Brush 


The bristles of Rubberset Home Brushes are held ina 
solid bed of hard, vulcanized rubber. They may be cleaned 
as often as you please with turpentine, benzine, ammonia, 
alcohol, or the strongest cleaners, without affecting them 
in the least, and can be used over and over for a lifetime. 

In quality, Rubberset Home Brushes are perfect. 
Long, selected China bristles, full of life and spring — 
tapered uniformly to a chisel edge. 

They hold more paint, varnish or enamel than ordi- 
nary kinds and lay it on more smoothly. All sizes for all 
purposes, from gilding a picture frame to painting a floor. 

For sale at all hardware, department and paint stores. 







The Great Northern trains take you through the Lake Park 
Region of Minnesota, across the wheat fields of North Dakota, over 
the Rockies of Montana and the Cascade Range, Washington. 





Send for Free Advertising Literature. 


A. L. CRAIG, 


General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





’ . =x ROSE FESTIVAL National Irrigation 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send us his name. 3 Portiand, Oregon Congress, Spokane, 
m 
THE RUBBERSET COMPANY ad June 7-12, 1909 Aug. 9-14, 1909 
Sales Dept. No. 5 Main Office, 2 
5204 METROPOLITAN TOWER Factory and Laboratory : 4 
NEW YORK CITY 59 FERRY STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


Branch Offices— Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal 











IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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FS MERICAN, EUROP 
AM! SAN TROPEAN 
a 


TOURS, 





~ 


fo ora» rezarding tours tO any part of the. 
x world will be furnished upon request by Bb 
_ COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEP. MENT 
_ 420 W. 13th Ss Ne { 











HOLLAND 


THE WONDERLAND OF EUROPE 
Don't fail to see the most picturesque, historical 
and interesting part of the continent, 


VERY SMALL EXPENSE! 


From London — 3 Days 
From Paris 4 “"? “'"*}5 Days 
From Berlin Anywhere 7 Days 


Write for beautiful booklets and itineraries showing every 
detail of delightful tours, 


C. BAKKER, General Agent 
Netherland State Rys.—Flushing Royal Mail Route 


407-409 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
SEVENTY 


EUROPE ‘ours— 


: COVERING ALL ROUTES 


$150 to $1195 


All traveling expenses included. Send for 


the blue booklet | 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Travelers’ Cheques good everywhere 

















New Zealand sour sos Tours tor ress, hesith sea 
and Australia oa 


pleasure, S. 8S. Mariposa sails from 
San Francisco April 15, etc., 
necting at Tahiti with Union Line for Wellington, The only 
passenger line from U. 8S. to New Zealand. Only $260 Ist class 
to Wellington and back, Tahiti and back, Ist class only $125 
OCEANIC LINE, 673 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 


EUROPE 





Miss Weldon, unlim- 
ited experience For- 


eign Travel, chap- 
erones young ladies 
abroad. Very highest References. Address Miss Weldon, 


Murray Hili Hotel, New York, or Chelsea, Atlantic City 


EUROPE: 


EUROPE 8er'virope at Moderate Cost. 


J. P. GRAHAM, IDEAL EUROPEAN TOURS, 
Box 1055-K, Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Power Back 


of Your Business 





2 Brochures on most desir- 
able tour: and hotels Free. 

The Chautauqua Tours 
Appleton, Wisconsin 





THE 


IDEAL 


Send for booklet. Best Way to 








is largely represented 
by the character of 








your advertising liter- 

ature. Illustrations and 

engravings that truthfully 

portray your goods ate as necessary as 
quality in the goods themselves. 


Barnes-Crosby Co. 


Artists, Engravers, 
Catalog Makers 
make illustrations and printing plates ofevery 
kind. Each carries conviction—full of selling 
force-—charged with persuasiveness. 


Day and Night Service 


Barnes-Crosby 
Company 
E. W. HOUSER, Pres. 
215 Madison 
St., Chicago 


Branch offices in 
15 principal cities. 

























tos manufacti irers, hot merchants, Save dealers 
and catalog house profit. [I save you from 
m my i. ‘ee nde Standard Gasoline 
rom 2 t H.-P.—Price 

r than dealer jobbers have t« Direct 
similar engines in carload lots for spot cash From 
pF My Fac- 
GALLOWAY tory on 80 
Days’ Free 


Price and quality speak for taemselves Bhp Satis- 
and you are to be the sole ju 


Sell your poorest horse and buy a 


§-H.-P. only $119.50 










All you pay 
for raw mate 
labor and one 


tion 
me is 
rial, 
small profit. Send for 
my big npOOK FREE, 


Wa. GALLoway, Pres, 
Wm. Galloway Co. 


1865 Galloway Station 
Waterloo, lowa 





PERKINS & CO. 
FINANCIAL BROKERS 


|. Lawrence Aansas 


TYPEWRITERS ..:; 


All Standard Mach. nes SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE x \ to 4% Mfrs. Prices allow. 
ing rental to apply on price. Shipped with _ 
lege of exammation. Write for catalog “M.” 

















Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 


Salurday, March 27, 1909 
JUN 22 1916 


A Submarine Investigation. Photograph, with Decoration by Maxfield P..rrish 7 

Twelve Men of Courage. Photographs ; _ ‘ . ‘ 8 

Editorials ; j . e : S 9 

The Fight Against Cannonism ; “ . Mark Sullivan ll 

Dithyrambs and Cacomacaques - Arthur Ruhl 12 

iiustvated with Photographs 

Photographs . F 4 : ; ; é 14 

Little Foxes é ; : : Rudyard Kipling 15 
Illustrated by C. B. Falls 

The Hant Ralph Bergengren 18 
Ilustrated by Joh n Sloan 

The Lady With Wings. Jennette Lee 20 

Illustrated by J. Sei ott Williams 
To Liberty. A Toast Oliver Herford 22 


Reminiscences of a Dancing Man. 


Milwaukee's River-front 


Illustrated by John Cecil Clay 
Poem 


li ustrated with Photographs 


For the Reader of Books 


In the World’s Workshop 


Thomas Hardy 23 

J. Horace McFarland 24 
30 

Waldo P. Warren 33 








Volume XLIII 


Number 1 





P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, York, 416 
Street, Strand, W. C. 
Toronto, Ont., 
@& Son. Entered as second-class matter Februa 
York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 
a copy, $5.20 a year. 


New 


For sale also by Daw’s, 17 
The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. 
1879. 
Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. 


42h West Thirteenth St.; London, 10 Norfolk 
Green Street, Leicester Square, W. C.; 
Copyright 1909 by P. F. Collier 


ry 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New 
Price: United States and Mexico, 10 cents 
Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $7.80 a year. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 
address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 
the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 





Art Features Neat Week, April 3 


**April Showers,’”’ 


Cover color by 


MAXFIELD PARRISH 


‘*The Grass Fire,’’ 


F 


rontispiece in color by 


FREDERIC REMINGTON 


“One of the Leisure Class,’’ 


Double-page drawing by 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON 








Collier’ s National Hotel Directory 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany’s newest first-class fireproof 
. The Hampton hotel. Bath witheachroom. Near- 
est hotel to station und boats. E.P. $2up. F.C, Gillespie. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
A palatial new steel structure of 
+ Hotel Belvedere- 12 stories, all rooms outside with 
bath. Ball Room, Theatre, Banquet Hall. $2.00 a day up. 


e The Rennert E. $1.50. Baltimore's leading hotel. 


Typical southern covking. The kitchen 
of this hotel has made Maryland cooking famous 


BOSTON, MASS. 
: United States Hote Beach,Lincoln and Kingston 





Sts. 360 rooms. Suites with | 
bath. A.P. $3. E.P.$lup. In center of business section 
BUFFALO, N. g 


‘THE COMPLETE. HOTEL New | 


; Hotel Statler : Elegant—Central. 300 rooms. 300 


baths. Circulating Ice Water to all rooms, European Pian 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
* Chicago Beach Hotel 5ist Boul. and Lake Shore. 


Americanor European plan 
Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
H 400 rooms. Grand Convention Hall 
bs Hotel Sinton Absolutely fireproof. Magnificently 
Large, light sampie rooms 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
* Hotel. Only N.Y. Hotel featur- 
4 Broadway Centra ing American Plan. Our table 
the foundation of enormous business. A.P. $2.50. E.P.$1 
5th Ave. and 28th St 


New fireproof hotel. 
ca 

bad Latham Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 
With bath, $2and up. H. F. Ritchey, Manager 


WINTER 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ae TO ATL. “ANTIC Cry. NEW YORK, 
Phila., or Wa ostage for 80-page 


equipped 


and up. 


Guide of sissies with Lads "Cc ity iene naa ae attractions, 


Sent free by Hote) Bureau, Box 895, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HOTEL. Virginia Ave. near Steel 
Pier. Cap. 700. Hot and cold sea 
Am. plan, $2.50up,daily. Folder. 


water baths 
WHOLE BLOCK BEACH FRONT 
. Hotel Osten Cap. 600. Music; sea water plunge; 


: Grand Atlantic 


O:chestra. 


European plan $1.50and up, E, E 


| ping district. 





Am. plan. $2 50 up, daily. Special rates. Coach. Booklet 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
t Hotel Henry *.A‘®: 


business section. 


& Smithfield St. In center of 
Modern fireproof. 
Bonneville, Mngr 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
* Powers Hotel recently remodeled and refurnished 


A perfect first-class hotel. Sanitary 


ventilation; Rathskeller. European plan. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
» Hotel St. Francis park, near clubs, shops and the- 
tres, Every comfort and convenience. Acc.1000. $2up,E.P. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
« Hotel Savoy 12 stories of solid comfort.” Concrete. 


steel and marble. In fashionable shop- 
210rooms. 185 baths. Englishgrill. $1 up. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
: Hotel Richmond 17th and H Sts..near White House. 


Modern. A. & E. Plans. 100 rooms. 
) baths. Ask Collier's. Booklet mailed. Clifford M. Lewis. 


In heart of the city opp. beautiful 


HEALTH RESORTS 


BILOXI, MISS. 
Hotel Biloxi 


On the Beach of the Gulf of Mexico. 
$2.50 vo $5.00, 


Sea-breezes and sunshine. American 
WALTERS PARK, PA. 
The Walters (Hotel) Sanitarium 


York. 94min. from Phila., Wernersville Sia., 
RESORTS 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


“The Montclair’? moctan® 


NORFOLK, VA. 
* ¢ Fire-proof. 8stories high. Conven- 
~ The Lorraine ient to residential and business sec 
tions. European plan. $1.50 up. L. Berry Dodson, Mgr. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
‘ Directly fac both Falls. Just com- 
6 The Clifton rect acing both Fa ust cor 


pleted and up-to-date. Open winter and 
$4 to 4 American Plan. Booklet on request. 


Pian. 


Only 4 hours 
from New 
Reading Ry 


Top 


summer 





R the benefit of our readers we have classified 

the various hotels in the United States and Can- 

ada according to tariff in their respective cities. 
One asterisk (+ ) will be placed opposite the advertise- 
ment of the hotel which appeals to an exclusive patronage 
demanding the best of everything. wo asterisks ( = ) 
indicates the hotel which appeals to those who desire 
high-class accommodations at moderate prices ; and three 
asterisks ( = ) indicates the hotel which appeals to com- 
mercial travelers and those requiring good service at 
economical rates. 


OLLIER’S Travel Department, 420 

c: West Thirteenth Street, New York 

City, will furnish, free by mail, in 

if possible booklets and 

time tables of any Hotel, Resort, Tour, 

Railroad or Steamship Line in the United 
States or Canada. 


formation and 
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Men’s and Women’s 
Fine Clothing on Easiest 
Terms of Payment 
In my 2 big Chicago 
I Maes an Prise line 
the latest style creations in 
men’s and women’s Sprin pring 
and Summer Clothing. You may se- 
lect yin thismammoth —— 7 

re in wearing appare 
can the lowest spot-cash price and let on 


Pay MeAs YouAre Able 


Send at once for my beau- 
tiful Art Catalog o 


Spring and Summer Styles 
ou can easily find just 
what you want illustrated 
y and described in it. It ex- 
plains my whole plan of 
selling and payments. 
With the catal 
come samples of fabrics, 
measurement blanks, etc. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction 
and you accept and pay 
for no clothing unless 
perfectly suited. 
for Catal-- Today 


BERNHARD’S?#<chicteo 


Jos. Bernhard, Pres., 
132 Clark St, CHICAGO J 


Buy A Guaranteed 
LEATHER BELT 


You can’t afford to buy un- 
reliable belting that no- 
body backs u 
Reliance belting is guar- 
anteed and if it should 
go uw we make it 























































apse 
e can afford to guar- 
antee it because we spare 
no pains or expense in the 
making— 

We cut it from the choic- 
est center stock of No, 1 
Packer hides—no should- 
ers or delly—oak tanned 
by the long process. 
Skilled hand labor and the most 
improved machinery combine to 
turn out a flawless product. For 
instance, currying, cutting and se- 
lecting—all particular work —is 
done by experts by hand. 

Scarfing, feather edging, joining 
are done by modern machines that 
work with infinitely greater exact- 
ness than the most practiced hand. 
But that’s only a single one 
of many points that go to 
make the name 


RELIANCE 


mean so much on a belt. 
We can’t tell you ali the 
others here, but write us 
and we'll go into detai's 
and advise you what size and 
ply belt will do your work 
most effectively. 

We also manufacture four other brands that are equally as 
good as Reliance for specific purposes, 

Don’t experiment with belts, No mili man or manufacturer ci af. 
It menns fearful loss before you get through, Specify Reli- 
ance—the guaranteed belt—and save needless expense and te uble, 

Write for beok today and Jearn more about Reliance superiority, 








| Chicago Belting Co., 16 South Green St., Chicago 








A Genuine Panama 


Express $ 4 


Prepaid 


Fit for a King. 
Light, cool, dressy, 
closely woven, 
adaptable to all 
shapes, blocked 
and trimmed, all 
sizes, with neat silk band and leather sweat band, 
$10.00 value, sent prepaid for $4.00. Save two 
profits. We import direct through Galveston from 
South America. Order to-day. State size—Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed — Address 
HOUSTON HAT CO., ‘Panama I Jat Kings,” 


Building ? 


importance of a waterproof and air tight building 





Houston, Texas 








rhe 
paper that blankets and thoroughly insulates your house 
against cold, dampness and drauxhtsistold in our free book- 
let, “Comfortable Humes,” for home builders, Send for it, 


Neponset Black Waterproof 
Building Paper 


Saves its cost in coal the first winter. Specified by ar- 
chitects the country over for twerty-five years. 

Ifcoptemplating any kind of building, bunzalow, garage, 
poultry house, barn,factory, write uswhat you intend to build 
and we will send the booklet that tells the story you want, 


Paroid Roofing 


The roofing of quality that has stood the test of years 
Nothing is as important as a good roofing. Before buying 
write us for free book, ‘‘Paroid Proofs,’’ and sample. 


F.W.BIRD & SON, Mfrs., 242 Mill St., E. Walpole, Mass. 











125” 


$6.00 extra 
for Salt 
Water. 





BEST BOAT BARGAIN EVER 

Length, 16 ft.; Beam 4 ft. 4 inches; 2H. P. Reversing Engine. 
Boat and Engine fully guaranteed. Write for full details. 
Satisty yourself that this ix really a boat bargain. 

We build a full line of water craft—Cruisers, Motor Bouts, 
Row Boats and Canoes, Send for catalogue No. 5, Motor 
Boats and Crutsers. Catalogue No. 6 Row Boats and Oanoes, 
RACINE BOAT COMPANY. 1610 Racine St., Racine, Wis. 
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and control. 





anywhere, but just to go. 


Chicago 


ws - 


a tle 


Model Forty-four, 34 H. P., $2,250. 


Spare Wheel, with Inflated Tire, Brackets, and Tools, $74. 


THE CALL OF THE OPEN ROAD 


For the most part we do not travel in our leisure hours to go 

The delightful thing 1s to move; to feel 
the familiar things slipping away behind us, and to enjoy the open 

road as it unfolds before us. 


We like the stir and speed of the journey, the fresh breeze in our 
faces, and at the wheel of a Rambler you enjoy the added sense of power 
Besides, you have a feeling of confidence and satisfaction in 
driving a car of such unusual quality. 


The Rambler Offset Crank-Shaft makes this car silently powerful— 
capable of running at forty or three miles an hour on high speed, and 
climbing any hill with gratifying ease. 


The Rambler Spare Wheel obviates all tire worries—makes punctures 
mere incidents of a trip—saves the tiresome task of pumping up the new 
tire, and can be substituted for regular wheel within three minutes’ time. 


May we send you the new Rambler catalog or a copy of the Rambler Magazine. 
a monthly publication for owners? 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 





New York 





Branches and Distributing Agencies 


San Francisco 
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e Car with the Offset Crank-Shaft 
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Magneto, $150. 
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Rambler automobiles, $1,150 to $2,500. 










Milwaukee 
Cleveland 










more CAR OF SBIreadDyY SERVICE 
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A Submarine Investigation 


Photograph by 


FLORIAN SCHAFFTER 
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Twelve Men of Courage 
2, 


Were the Leaders of the Insurgents Who Opposed Cannon 


These 


















The Theater Trust 
-BE ERLANGER has drawn his tomahawk. He 
seeks the scalp of FaversHAM. Will he add this 
trophy to his collection? He will not. 

Ignorant and brutal, this rough egotist rules 
the syndicate which rules our stage. With no suc- 
cess but money, no eloquence but profanity, he has, 





¢ nevertheless, been able to beat the other managers 
into subordinates. Long has been the jealousy between him and CHARLES 
FROHMAN. In sheer power to-day, ERLANGER has FROHMAN distanced. 
KAW, Nixon, ZIMMERMANN, DANIEL FROHMAN, even HAYMAN, more 
and more become his puppets. If, as he looks into the future, ERLANGER 
fears the end of his despotism from any man, that man is Lee SHUBERT. 

By the number of theaters which he controlled, ERLANGER built the 
first stages of his power. Actors, playwrights, managers, must bow to 
him, pay his terms, meet his tastes, or most towns were closed to them. 
CHARLES FROHMAN then was the principal producer. As he furnished 
the new plays, his power perhaps was greatest. Latterly, however, 
ERLANGER has been an increasing producer of tawdry shows, and with 
this double weapon he has driven FROouMAN from his throne. He speaks 
scornfully of FrouMAN to-day; snaps his fingers at him, as at all man- 
kind. ERLANGER is as ruthless as he is coarse, as persistent as he is 
ill-bred. If he dons for a moment the raiment of respectability, then 
indeed the angels weep. He spoke latterly, with austerity and stern- 
ness, of impropriety on the stage, thundering that he would stamp out 
all tainted shows. What these mortals be! ABRAHAM ERLANGER was 
the real producer of ‘‘The Soul Kiss,’’ the stupid pandering to crass 
licentiousness which bears the Ziegfeld label. Lumbering hypocrisy, 
therefore, must be added to his stock of qualities, high among which 
are vanity and boorishness and cruelty. In no haste are these words 
written. The American drama and its vicissitudes we have followed 
with affection since before the syndicate was established. We have 
watched the influence of this group of men; seen what a blight is their 
monopoly; and of the whole unlovely group ERLANGER it is who lies 
farthest outside the pale of sympathy. 

The Faversham case has not until now been made public; let us hope 
that before summer every theatergoer may understand it. Even on 
ERLANGER’S list there are few performances in which the elements of 
irrational oppression stand so neatly forth. What had this man against 
FAVERSHAM? Nothing. No 
no personal hostility. The actor had never been identified with rebel- 


‘rake-off’’ had been refused. There was 


lion. He had even been booked by the syndicate in such a way as 
to injure WarFiELD (and incidentally himself)—one of the pet trust 
methods of fighting rivals—and even then there had been no falling- 
out. This season he was informed, from a clear sky, that KLaw & 
ERLANGER would no longer book his plays. The exquisite reason far 
surpassed Sir Andrew Aguecheek. FAveRSuAM, in his starring ven- 
ture, had borrowed money from a man named IsMaAn. Afterward 
ERLANGER and ISMAN came into some sort of conflict, in an outside 
There- 


fore, to punish IsMAN, ERLANGER undertook to break FAaversHam. He 


matter, wholly unrelated to FAVERSHAM or his productions. 


not only refused to book him. He forbade local theaters to book 
him through the Suusperts. FAversHAM might, perhaps, have sued 
ERLANGER at once for the loss inflicted upon him, but he has gone 
ahead, making as profitable a season as possible, and he or the SHuBErTs 
may bring suit later, when the damage can be more exactly estimated. 
The outcome of the fight depends largely upon the power and cour- 
age of the SHuBerTS, who have undertaken to book FAVERSHAM in 
spite of ERLANGER’s decree. The ezar went beyond his customary 
length. Usually his spoken word is sufficient, and it is more difficult 
to prove. He seems to us to have been incautious in sending out let 
ters to the ovners of theaters, warning them not to book FAveRSHAM. 
The outcome depends, in part, also on the courage of local managers, 
and they are more inclined to declare their independence than they 
have been for years. ERLANGER is consistently hated, especially since 


he has towerec more and more arrogantly, arbiter and bully in an art 
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which supplies pleasure to eighty millions of people. If Gores W. 
WICKERSHAM wishes to make himself a popular hero, behold an oppor- 
tunity, made to his hand. 

Why are the SHUBERTS a menace to ERLANGER’sS authority? They 
have been expanding rapidly as producers; more important, they are 
quietly extending their control of a number of theaters so widely as.to 
promise them immunity from ERLANGER’s domination. They already 
manage De Wour Hopper, Lew Fiexps, ‘‘ Girls,’? Maxine Exuiort, ‘* The 
Wolf,’? Joun Mason, Madame Nazimova, Luu Guassr, ‘‘The Mimic 
World,’’ Mary MANNERING, ‘‘The Road to Yesterday,’’ Sam BERNARD, 
JuLIA MarLoweg, E. H. Soruern, LouisE GuNninG, Eppre Foy, JAMEs 
T. Powers, BertuA GALLAND, and other well-known plays and actors. 
In securing control of theaters they are working so quietly that nobody 
knows exactly what progress they are making, but in theatrical cireles 
it is generally believed that they will soon defy the trust entirely. 
In New York City they control the following: The Lyric, Maxine 
Elliott’s, Daly’s, the Casino, the Herald Square, the Majestic, the 
Hippodrome, the West End, the Yorkville, the Plaza, the Metropolis, 
and the Brooklyn Grand Opera House. In Philadelphia the Lyrie and 
Adelphi, in Chicago the Garrick, in Washington the Belasco, in Pitts- 
burg the Duquesne, in St. Louis the Garrick, in Cincinnati the Lyric, 
in Boston the Majestic and New Lyric. They have their theaters in 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, Buffalo, Providence, New Haven, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Utica, Toronto, Cleveland, Albany, and many other important 
towns. Already have the SHuBERTS demonstrated their strength by 
whipping the syndicate on a main issue between them: namely, they 
are able to own and conduct theaters in the principal cities and still 
to play those houses for which the syndicate acts as agent. If they 
fight this Faversham case out fully, the SHusBerts will certainly prove 
themselves too strong to be made a catspaw for ERLANGER. 

The advantage to the public, the dramatist, and the actor of having 
two booking reutes ean scarcely be overstated. Of course there ought 
to be more, but between one and two lies all the difference between 
slavery and freedom. Even when the power of the syndicate was most 
severe, a few managers held out. Such were the men who controlthe 
local theaters at Binghamton, New York, and Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania; but, as may be guessed from illustrations of such modesty, a 
rare bird has been the local manager who, in defying the trust, has 
managed his house to suit himself. With the central power divided 
between the syndicate and the SuuBerts, the local managers will take 
heart and open their theaters to plays in which they themselves have 
confidence. It will no longer be possible for Mr. ErtAnGer to decide 
alone whether dramas like STEPHEN PHILLIPS’s ‘‘ Herod’’ shall be pro- 
duced ; whether a play which New York did not happen to accept shall 
be refused a hearing on the road. No longer will the payment of an 
‘‘rake-off’’ to ERLANGER be the test of fitness to survive. No 
longer will it be possible to smother an actor-manager, or other indi- 


excessive 


vidual producer, because one set of stupid autocrats find his play 
beyond their comprehension. The playgoing public of the United States 
will not have its rights until there is freedom in the theater. Imagine 
a situation by which no book could be published unless it pleased one 
man, and he ignorant of literature; no picture could be sold unless it 
pleased a certain creature who hated SarGent and had never heard 
of REMBRANDT; no music could be heard unless it pleased a clown whose 
appreciation of ragtime equaled his contempt for Mozart. Such has 
been the situation in our theaters. The growing Shubert power prom- 
ises a change. Despotism so bizarre as ERLANGER is now inflicting should 
hasten the day of freedom, by arousing comprehension, interest, and 
resentment in every city of the United States. Some trusts are sup- 
posed to be beneficent, others malign. Good and evil in this world are 
inextricably mixed up, but a microscope would be needed to discover 
benefits accruing to America from the grinding monopoly of the theater 
syndicate. Its disastrous effects on the drama and dramatists are unre- 
mitting and extreme. Either by law or by competition we should find for 
it a grave, where it can repose forever, unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 
} 4 
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Marines 


ECRETARY MEYER, in asking Mr. WickersHam for an opinion 
about the legality of the action of Congress in reference to marines, 
brought forward an interesting aspect of that unworthy procedure. The 
President is Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy. He issued his 
order about the marines in response to the overwhelming desire of naval 
officers. Foreign experience, as well as the experience of our own com- 
manders, argued strongly for the change. What does Congress say? 
‘“*To the devil with efficiency and discipline. Let us talk about jobs.’’ 
Therefore it makes its appropriation for naval expenses dependent on the 
restoration of the marines to their former positions. We rather regretted 
that Mr. Rooseve.r did not treat this outrageous bit of log-rolling as 
he did the attempted census grab, and send in a veto that would have 
helped the country to understand what Congress was about. 


Swimmer and Diver 

FINO SEE ANNETTE KELLERMAN is to increase one’s faith in the 

human form divine. Unaided by corsets and high heels, in trust- 
ful reliance on daily exercise, clean cold water, and all the open air 
that a busy life will permit, she has made herself into the likeness of 
Greek sculpture—the long flowing lines, the strength and definiteness 
of outline, the touch of austerity that clothes in chastity those ladies of 
the marble past. She has become this creature of vigor and beauty by 
ardent and unbroken pursuit of the noble art of swimming. The posters 
call Miss KELLERMAN ‘‘the Diving Venus.’’ Now, there is distinct evi- 
dence that Venus emerged from the unplumbed salt, but there lives no 
record that the Lady Aphrodite ever cut the sounding furrows with a 
‘**dolphin plunge,’’ as Miss KELLERMAN’s little herald at the right wing 
labels one of her stirring ‘‘numbers.’’ She dives twelve times for the 
audience—twelve kinds of dive—each with the perfect posture attained 
just at the instant of touching the water. The curve of her descent would 
make the lasting fame of the draftsman who could catch it. All lovers 
of the water, all lovers of the beautiful, should see this refreshing young 
woman playing around like a nymph or Rhine-maiden in the younger 
days of creation. 








About Loan Sharks 
WO STATEMENTS are made with frequency by harassed lenders 
of money to low-salaried men and needy housekeepers. These 
answers summarize the ‘‘loan shark’s’’ defense : 

Ten per cent a month is the usual charge for money. 

Ten per cent a month is as low a rate as the sharks can charge and 
continue to do business. 

Now, compare these statements with the following statistics : 

The average capital invested in a loan office is somewhere between 
$5,000 and $10,000. 

A typical loan office will show a profit of from .$5,000 to $10,000 
a year. 

If some clear thinker among the men engaged in the business will 
reconcile these figures, he will cast light into dark places. Our present 
opinion, based on a long investigation, is that the business, as now con- 
ducted by D. H. TotMan, Cuarues E. Strarron, 8. J. Masters, JoHN 
MULHOLLAND, and their many rivals and imitators, is about all that 
it ought not to be. The poor man often has need to borrow. We ought 
to be able to arrange methods by which he can escape being skinned 
by the usurers. In some early issues we shall give details. Meanwhile 
our ears are attentive to all who wish to prove that the shark should 
earn one hundred per cent a year on his investment. 


Statesmen 
HIS IS FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 
17 last: 

“Mr. TILLMAN [speaking on the question of appropriations for the navy, and 
referring to the policy of the Senate not to inquire too closely into the appropria 
tions for reclamation of public lands and other Western projects]|— ... It comes 
with a bad grace from men on that side who have been getting their share of chicks 
and eggs from the national Government to get up and captiously criticize the rest 
of us who are only doing the same thing. 

“Mr. HALE—Mr. President, we have, in the reclamation work, done precisely 
what the Senator is opposing in the naval bill. We have been leaving the reclama 
tion matter almost entirely to the Western Senators, and we have stood by them 
every time. 

“Mr. TirtpMAN—And Indian matters and public-land matters are also left to 
those Senators. 

“Mr. Hate—Almost entirely. 

“Mr. GALLINGER—And we all vote for the bills. 

“Mr. HaAte—And we all vote for them.” 


Does Senatorial courtesy extend to deliberate ignorance of what other 


Senators are doing with the public funds? Is it division and silence ? 
The excuse of the director of the looted bank is always that he didn’t know. 


Fun 
ELD UNDER COLD WATER by some of his witty and spir- 
| ited fellow students at the Oregon State University at Eugene 
last December, Ratpu Bristrou, aged twenty-one, at length ceased to 
struggle. He has since lost his reason. The facts have just leaked out. 
BristoL had violated some rule of the students, and the cold-water 


Collier’s 


douche was his punishment. If the prosecuting officer of that county 
will effectively prosecute the culprits it may not return BrisToL’s 
reason nor appease the misery of his parents, but it may save some 
other youth. 
The Modern Slavers 

om HE PITTSBURG SURVEY ’”’ is rounding up its study, so accurate 

and thorough, into the conditions of life and labor of the wage- 
earners of the American steel district. The prosperous city, throbbing 
with energy, fecund in natural resources, with a colossal bank balance, 
is put upon the witness-stand and heckled in a searching cross-exam- 
ination. Our only stricture on the patient and sure work of the inves- 
tigators, the sum total of whose voluminous findings will be permanently 
valuable, is the dull presentation of the material. Many of the articles 
are so many cross-sections of tedium, unlighted by style or narrative 
skill. To that extent they will prove ineffectual, as their main driving 
force is entirely dependent on the arousal of public opinion. There is 
incorporated in the findings, however, an effectual suimming-up, as may 
be seen by extracts: 

“An altogether incredible amount of overwork by everybody, reaching its extreme 
in the twelve-hour shift for seven days in the week in the steel mills and the 
railway switchyards.” 

Criticism of these conditions in relation to charitable and educational 
gloss is thus vigorously put: 

“Certainly no community before, in America or Europe, has ever had such a 
surplus, and never before has a great community applied what it had so meagerly 
to the rational purposes of human life. Not by gifts of libraries, galleries, tech- 
nical schools, and parks, but by the cessation of toil one day in seven and sixteen 
hours in the twenty-four, by the inerease of wages, by the sparing of lives, by the 
prevention of accidents, and by raising the standards of domestic life, should the 
surplus come back to the people of the community in which it is created.” 

And here is something which hits hard, and which no sympathetic or 
just American can ignore: 

“The unadorned fact remains that in our most highly develoyed industrial com- 
munity, where the two greatest individual fortunes in history have been made, and 
where the foundations of the two most powerful business corporations have been 
laid, the mass of the workers in the master industry are driven as large numbers 
of laborers, whether slave or free, have scarcely before in human history been driven.” 
‘‘The Pittsburg Survey”’ is no superficial comment. It dives deep into 
the lives of common men. The facts which it presents are there for 
us all to reckon with. 

Classification 
RESTAURANT lists among its phonographic allurements the 
f[ following : 
“Caruso, Grand Opera, and Music.” 
Some, whose taste is confined to symphonie and chamber music, will be 
pleased. The announcement deserves a place beside that lunch-counter 
legend which read: ‘‘Sandwiches and Food.’’ 


Censorship 

7 HY PLAGIARIZE foreign absurdities? The English censor has 
W ever been a cause of discouragement among the educated, yet 
there is heard occasionally a suggestion that we should introduce a sim- 
ilar creature in this country. The Briton has recently forbidden a bur- 
lesque on Du Maurter’s ‘‘ An Englishman’s Home.’’ 
occupied in drawing pencil-marks about single phrases and words in 
serious drama which do not please his taste. In our Land of Freedom 
clamor is raised not against light-hearted salubrity, from cheap variety 
up to ‘‘The Merry Widow,”’ but against serious thought, such as caused 
the outery against ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession.’’ Likewise, in England, 
what frightens the censor is not gay abandonment, however vulgar, but 
the attempt to give frank consideration to topics of importance. The 
first duty of a censor is to complain of honesty and originality. Who 
was it that said England was governed by the Dull, who had never had 
more than one great idea—to call themselves the Respectable ? 


He is continuously 





English Traits 

i ON’T TAKE THAT SENTENCE about Dulness and Respect- 

ability as our own opinion. Look at the Suffragettes. English- 
women have been long marveled at by Americans and by visitors from 
the Continent for their meekness under masculine domination. The 
English distaste for illegalities, disorder, the spectacular, are things 
accepted. Emerson talked about the languid Oxford gentlemen who 
thought that nothing was new, nothing was true, and nothing mattered, 
and he merely summarized remarks made by CHAucER or Oxonians some 
centuries earlier. Now come these ladies from the several classes that 
are the. very strongholds of these same traditions, and fizht and suffer 
and stand fast for their convictions after a fashion that is at least 
recognizably English in its tenacity. There are traits deep and traits 
superficial in a nation’s make-up, and nowhere are the things on the 
surface less a clue to what is at the core than in England. The English 
worship the practical, the regular, the accepted; but it is not for its 
practicality they cherish the memory of the charge of the Light Brigade; 
it is not for his red-tape regularity that NELSON’s name is worshiped, 
and from Magna Charta to old-age pensions radical innovations have 
continuously starred their political history. 
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The Twelve Men Who Voted Against, Cunnon, and the Thirty-one Who Defeated the Old Rules 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


HE organization of the Lower House of Congress 
revealed two groups of courageous men. The first 
consists of twelve Republicans. They have opposed 
CANNON for two years or more, and they carried 
that opposition through the caucus of their party, 
which, in spite of the known feeling of the coun- 
try, nominated Cannon for Speaker. These twelve 
Republicans voted against CANNON on the floor of 
the House. Their districts are given, as well as the counties and towns 
which compose their districts, because the loyal backing of’ their con- 
stituents is as much entitled to recognition as the personal courage of 
the members. The counties named in this list have better reason to be 
proud of their Representatives than any other constituencies. 








Republican Congressmen Who Voted Against Cannon 

Victor Murpock of Wichita, member for the Eighth District of Kansas, made up 
of the counties of Butler, Harvey, McPherson, Sedgwick, and Sumner. 

HENRY ALLEN Cooper of Racine, member for the First District of Wisconsin, 
made up of the counties of Green, Kenosha, Lafayette, Racine, Rock, and Walworth. 

IRVINE L. LeNRoor of Superior, member for the Eleventh District of Wisconsin, 
made up of the counties of Barron, Bayfield, Burnett, Chippewa, Douglas, Dunn, 
Pierce, Polk, Rusk, St. Croix, Sawyer, and Washburn. 

ELMER ADDISON Morse of Antigo, member for the Tenth District of Wisconsin. 
made.up of the counties of Ashland, Florence, Forest, Iron, Langlade, Lincoln, Mara- 
thon, Oneida, Price, Shawano, Taylor, Vilas, and Wood. 

ARTHUR W. Kopp of Plattville, member for the Third District of Wisconsin, made 
up of the counties of Crawford, Grant, Iowa, Juneau, Richland, Sank, and Vernon. 

JOHN MANDT NELSON of Madison, member for the Second District of Wisconsin, 
made up of the counties of Adams, Columbia, Dane, Green Lake, Jefferson, and 
Marquette. 

WILLIAM JOSEPH CARY of Milwaukee, member for the Fourth District of Wiscon- 
sin, made up of several wards of Milwaukee and the towns of South Milwaukee, 
Wauwatosa, Franklin, Greenfield, Lake, Oak Creek, Cudahy, and West Allis. 

ELBERT HAMILTON Hupparp of Sioux City, member for the Eleventh District of 
Iowa, made up of the counties of Buena Vista, Cherokee, Clay, Dickinson, Lyon, 
Ida, Monona, O’Brien, Osceola, Plymouth, Sac, Sioux, and Woodbury. 

CHARLES RUSSELL Davis of St. Peter, member for the Third District of Minne 
sota, made up of the counties of Carver, Dakota, Goodhue, Lesueur, MeLeod, Nicollet, 
Rice, Scott, and Sibley. 

CHARLES A. LINDBERGH of Little Falls, member for the Sixth District of Min- 
nesota, made up of the counties of Benton, Cass, Crowwing, Douglas, Hubbard, 
Meeker, Morrison, Sherburne, Stearns, Todd, Wadena, and Wright. 

EpMUND Howarp HINSHAW of Fairbury, member for the Fourth District of 
Nebraska, made up of the counties of Butler, Fillmore, Gage, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Polk, Saline, Saunders, Seward, ‘Thayer, and York. 

MILES PoINDEXTER of Spokane, Representative at large from the State of Wash 
ington. 

These men who voted against CANNON have, for the present, on this 
issue, only the satisfaction of having stood by their convictions. CANNON 
was elected Speaker; but on the motion to adopt the old rules which gave 
CANNON most of his power, CANNON and the Cannon organization lost 


Republicans Who Voted Against the Old Cannon Rules 
Thirty-one Republicans voted against the old rules and were the 
These thirty-one inelude the twelve above 
named, who also voted against CANNON, and, in addition, the following: 


means of defeating them. 


Moses P. Kinkatp of O’Neill, member for the Sixth District of Nebraska, com 
posed of the counties of Banner, Blaine, Boxbutte, Boyd, Brown, Buffalo, Cherry, Chey 
enne, Custer, Dawes, Dawson, Dueul, Garfield, Grant, Greeley, Holt, Hooker, Howard, 
Keith, Keyapaha, Kimball, Lincoln, Logan, Loup, McPherson, Rock, Scotts Bluff, 
Sheridan, Sherman, Sioux, Thomas, Valley, and Wheeler. 

GreorGE WILLIAM Norris of MeCook, member for the Fifth District of Nebraska, 
composed of the counties of Adams, Chase, Clay, Dundy, Franklin, Frontier, Furnas, 
Gosper, Hali, Harlan, Hayes, Hitchcock, Kearney, Nuckolls, Perkins, Phelps, Red 
willow, and Webster. 

JAMES H. Davipson of Oshkosh, member for the Eighth District of Wisconsin, 
made up of the counties of Calumet, Manitowoc, Portage, Waupaca, Waushara, and 
Winnebago. 

EDMOND H. Mapison of Dodge City, member for the Seventh District of Kansas, 
made up of the counties of Barber, Barton, Clark, Comanche, Edwards, Finney, Ford, 
Grant, Gray, Greeley, Hamilton, Harper, Haskell, Hodgeman, Kearney, Kingman, 
Kiowa, Lane, Meade, Morton, Ness, Pawnee, Pratt, Reno, Rice, Rush, Scott, Seward, 
Stafford, Stanton, Stevens, and Wichita. 

Gustav KuUsteRMANN of Green Bay, member for the Ninth District of Wisconsin, 
made up of the counties of Brown, Door, Kewaunee, Marinette, Oconto, and Outagamie. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER of Elizabeth, member for the Fifth District of New Jersey, 
made up of the counties of Morris, Union, and Warren. 

Augustus P. GARDNER of Hamilton, member for the Sixth District of Massachu 
setts, made up of the cities of Beverly, Gloucester, Haverhill, Newburyport, and Salem, 
and towns of Amesbury, Boxford, Danvers, Essex, Georgetown, Groveland, Hamilton, 
Ipswich, Manchester, Marblehead, Merrimac, Middleton, Newbury, Peabody, Rockport, 
Rowley, Salisbury, Swampscott, Topsfield, Wenham, and West Newbury. 


Va 


ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD of Granite Falls, member for the Seventh District of Min- 
nesota, made up of the counties of Bigstone, Chippewa, Grant, Kandiyohi, Lae qui 
Parle, Lincoln, Lyon, Pope, Redwood, Renville, Stevens, Swift, Traverse, and Yellow 
Medicine. 

ASLE J. GRONNA of Lakota, member at large from North Dakota. 

Everis ANSON Hayes of San Jose, member for the Fifth District of California, 
made up of the counties of San Mateo and Santa Clara and part of San Francisco. 


CHARLES E. PiIcKetTr of Waterloo, member for the Third District of Towa, made 
up of the counties of Black Hawk, Bremer, Buchanan, Butler, Delaware, Dubuque, 
Franklin, Hardin, and Wright. 

FRANK P. Woops of Estherville, member for the Tenth District of Iowa, made up 
of the counties of Boone, Calhoun, Carroll, Crawford, Emmet, Greene, Hamilton, 
Hancock, Humboldt, Kossuth, Palo Alto, Pocahontas, Webster, and Winnebago. 


Gitspert N. HauGeN of Northwood, member for the Fourth District of lowa, made 
up of the counties of Allamakee, Cerro Gordo, Chickasaw, Clayton, Fayette, Floyd, 
Howard, Mitchell, Winneshiek, and Worth. 

N. E. Kenpaty of Albia, member for the Sixth District of Iowa, made up of the 
counties of Davis, Jasper, Keokuk, Mahaska, Monroe, Poweshiek, and Wapello. 

Witiram C. Loverine of Taunton, member for the Fourteenth District of Massa- 
chusetts, made up of the county of Barnstable, the cities of Taunton and Brockton, 
and the towns of Attleboro, Easton, Mansfield, Norton, Raynham, Cohasset, Abington, 
Bridgewater, Carver, Duxbury, East Bridgewater, Halifax, Hanover, Hanson, Hing- 
ham, Hull, Kingston, Lakeville, Marshfield, Middleboro, Norwell, Pembroke, Plymouth, 
Plympton, Rockland, Scituate, Wareham, West Bridgewater, and Whitman. 

James W. Goop of Cedar Rapids, member for the Fifth District of Iowa, made 
up of the counties of Benton, Cedar, Grundy, Jones, Linn, Marshall, and Tama. 


Davip A. HOLLINGSWoRTH of the Sixteenth District of Ohio, ADNA R. JOHNSON of 
the Tenth District of Ohio, and HALvor STrENERSON of the Ninth District of Min- 
nesota are also entitled to credit for having voted with the insurgents against the 
old rules. After staying with the insurgents for several votes, they finally left to 
vote with the majority for a compromise. Escu of Wisconsin would have voted 
with the insurgents, but was unavoidably absent. 


These men won a substantial victory. The cartoon which appeared 
on this page two weeks ago, showing a Congressman in CANNON’S pri- 
vate office asking permission to call up his bill, will never again be possi- 
ble. No man with a proper purpose need ever go to CANNON’S private 
chambers again. The members who have always considered these visits 
degrading can now perform the functions of their office as they could 
not before.- The men named on this page won this victory by choosing 
the harder path for themselves. «or the cost they paid, and must con- 
tinue to pay so long as CANNON and his machine have power tc visit 
resentment upon them, they should be compensated by the gratitude of 
the country. A good deal more than a normal proportion of them come 
from Wiseonsin, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Iowa; more than a normal 
proportion are of Scandinavian origin; more than a normal proportion 
got part of their education at the University of Wisconsin. 


2art of the Victory Lost Through Cannon Democrats 
A share of the victory won by the insurgents was lost through a 
handful of Cannon Democrats. By the votes of these men, CANNON was 
able to retain for himself the important power of appointing all the 
committees. The chief result of this is the opportunity it gives him to 
visit resentment upon the insurgent Republicans by denying them the 
committee appointments to which their ability entitles them. 


Does This Come from a Chastened Heart? 

From Uncle Jor’s speech of acceptance after he was elected Speaker : 

“We must subordinate personal feelings to the general good.” 

Let us hope so 

The Other Republicans 

If your Representative is a Republican and is not among those whose 
names appear on this page, he voted for CANNON and also for the old 
rules which gave CANNON his power. 


Who Heard These Promises? 

Any person who heard the Hon. Irrigation BiLL Reever of the Sixth 
Kansas District make his public promises to vote against CANNON—by 
virtue of which promises he crept into Congress with a majority of 277 
votes—will confer an obligation upon CoL.LieR’s and contribute some- 
thing to the sum of recorded human knowledge by sending us the exact 
language of the Hon. BimLu’s promise 

The same as to the Hon. ALrrep B. Garner of the Twelfth Penn- 
sylvania District. The same as to the Hon. Joun H. Pray of Montana. 


Now for the Tariff 
From now on, public attention should be focused on the tariff. At 
this present special session of Congress that is the only business to be 


considered. Everything else must wait till next December. 
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A typical house in Port au Prince, where fires 
are never needed and windows rarely closed 


HE night before President Simon 
was elected there was a banquet 
at our little hotel in Port au 
Prince. A German concession 
aire, trimming his sails for the 
new wind, had arranged the din 
ner, and the guests included one 
of the President’s sons, two or 
three white merchants, and sev- 
eral young blacks and mulattoes 
who were fluttering feverishly, 
and it was supposed rather closely, about the new gov 
ernment. From the veranda, where I was reading the 
evening paper in which all good Haitians were urged to 
offer their “sterile dissensions en holocauste a la Patrie,” 
I could watch the diners addressing one another with 
that studied and almost Parisian elegance which the 
Haitian so loves to assume in public, and at the same 
time hear the sharp ‘ket-voos” of the sentinels on the 
Champs de Mars near by, and, from somewhere out of the 
warm, black night the strangely thrilling beat of tom- 
toms at a native dance. 

This palpitating “Thump! Thump-ti-tump! Thump- 
ti-ti-ti-ti-ti—tump-tump!” rising in quick syncopations 
on the tepid breeze until it seems almost at hand, then 
dying away in a low muffled throb that comes apparently 
from the verdure-buried depths of some mountain gorge, 
is one of the common voices of the night in Haiti—a 
constant overtone, as it were, vaguely savage, sensuous, 
echoing from beneath the mask of ordinary things. It 
struck in strangely on this conventional dinner, even as 
the airy demeanor of the guests contrasted with the 
funereal cries rising and falling over the sleeping: city 
those “clameurs sinistres,” as a Haitian novelist has 
called them, the “qui-vive de nos légionnaires veillant sui 
la dolente Haiti.” 

One dapper young negro, near the head of the table, 
attracted especial attention. He was determined that 
he should. He was constantly proposing toasts, calling 
out vivaciously to those at the other end of the table, 
and in general taking the responsibility of the affair 
upe. himself. He had been sent abroad to study engi 
ering and had come back with a suit of American 
clothes and one of those green felt hats which were so 
frequent along Broadway last autumn, and whenever one 
met him he would shake hands and bow and say: “Very 
well-thank-you—and you?” with such explosiveness as 
quite to deprive one of breath or the ability to frame a 
reply. He was one of the young men on whom, theoret 
ically at least, this undeveloped country ought to depend, 
and I could not but think of the tremendously solemn 
and utilitarian advice about roads, water systems, irri 
gation canals, and what-not a young American similarly 
situated would have felt it necessary to give. No speeches 
had been planned, but when the table was cleared he 
could no longer restrain himself, and, jumping to his 
feet, he soared into declamatory French verse. Hugo, 
De Musset, Lamartine—I don’t know just which it was, 
but something with a superb “Sur mon caur!” (both 
hands pressed over his heart as if that expansive organ 
were about to leap through his coat) and a “plus elai 
que Vastre du soir” twanged from a lyre dripping sighs 
and tears 

His exhibition fired another young man, who, jumping 
up and raising his glass, dashed into a toast in heroic 
French verse, several hundred words long, and nobody 
knows when this flood of temperament would have been 
checked had not some strong man pushed his chair back 
and started for the veranda. Introductions all round 
followed, the lyrical engineer taking charge and giving 
each name every possible syllable that could be at- 
tached to it: “Monsieur le docteur Turnbull—Monsieur 
le Secrétaire d@état auw relations imaginaires,” etc., ete. 
The other young man, not to be outdone, soared into an- 
other dithyrambic toast “to that great human family of 
which we were all,” etc., etc. Then we said good night 
all round, shook hands—then, with renewed enthusiasm, 





The palm-tree and stand known as ‘‘ Altar of the Coun- 
try”’ which is a familiar sight in every Haitian town 


did it all over again—Hncore messieurs! Bon soir !— 
until the party finally tore itself away and disappeared 
into the brilliant tropie night. 

It is with no intention of criticizing these amiable 
gentlemen that I have mentioned this incident, but 
merely to call attention to that “expansiveness” which is 
so characteristic of the Haitian temperament. “It is 
not our fault,” as one of their writers has remarked, “if 
we are all born poets,” and in fact it might be said that 
every Haitian has a “lyre aux cordes pleureuses” under 
his coat which he is only waiting the chance to whip out 
and twang upon. All day long in Port au Prince the 
politicians sit in little groups in the bars and cafés, 
with their glasses of rum and their cacomacaque sticks 
as big almost as baseball clubs, and their solemn frock 
coats, and listen while one of their number recounts 
some tiny adventure of the hour or expounds his opin 
ion on the “disorientation of our unhappy country,” ete., 
ete., with a prodigality of gesture and florid phrase 
scarcely to be exceeded were he addressing the Chambet 
of Deputies. Just as the caressing murmur of French 
phrases enchants them even when they scarcely know 
what they mean, so they dress themselves up in all sorts 
of French veneers without considering how little there 
may be underneath, as the blacks of Toussaint’s time 
threw off their backs the coffee-sacks and sugar they had 
carried as slaves and hopped into the uniforms of French 
generals. ‘Their fondness for musical and high-sounding 
names borrowed from French and classical literature 
Télémaque, Cicéron, Altidor, Neptune, Louis Bonaparte, 
Demosthenes, Voltaire, and the like—is a habit handed 
down doubtless from slave days when there, as in our 
own country, such names as Pompey and Cesar were 
commonly applied to slaves. The witty and not alto 
gether reliable Texier avers that the Haitians even bor 
row names from botany and chemistry, and he mentions 
one gentleman of the name of Oxygéne—surely a pei 
fectly Kugene 
and seareely more illogical than the Pearls and Rubies 
we have at home. And, however extraordinary may be 
the things done and said under the sway of this exuben 
ance, the average Haitians never dream that they are 
not intimately familiar with the final points of ton and 
tenue, and what might be considered merely clownish and 
vulgar in other societies they are convineed is quite 
and proves conclusively that they are 
full of “Vesprit gaulois.” 


good name, almost as euphonious as 


“Tartarinesque”’ 

rhe “point @honneur” is an exceedingly delicate thing, 
naturally, among such a people, and one dark gentleman 
must be very scrupulous about the tone of voice in which 
he intimates to another gentleman that he hopes they 
will meet again lest the second gentleman, with a curt 
“Wherever, whenever, and however you wish, 
and send round his seconds the next morn 
ing. The first paper I picked up in Haiti, the little “Le 
Cable” of Cape Haitien, contained a lengthy correspond 
ence between two gentlemen of that town whose efforts 
to meet each other on the field of honor had been tem- 
porarily frustrated by the failure of the jury to meet and 
declare which was the aggrieved party. The one who 
thought he had this honor concluded his remarks, however, 
with the request that the other “would make no retrace 


bow, reply: 


Monsieur 











Logwood, one of the leading exports of 
Haiti, piled on the beach awaiting shipment 


tion, in order that he might measure himself” with his 
opponent. And while we were in Port au Prince a returned 
exile sent to the “Nouvelliste” one day the following: 


“M. EDMOND PoLYNICE—EN VILLE 
“MONSIEUR: 

“Desiring to be certain as to the meaning of the remarks 
you made at St. Thomas, at the home of General Albert 
Salnave, and of the ironical gestures which you constantly 
indulged in during the passage from St. Thomas to Port 
au Prince, it would give me infinite pleasure to know 
without delay whether or not you intended them to have 
any significance, in order that I may know what action 
to take. 

“T salute you, Monsieur, parfaitement. 

“O. CASTOR.” 


The signature or “paraphe” is another matter of grave 
importance to the ordinary Haitian, and he spends al- 
most as much time over it as an arehiteet would in 
designing a house. And as Haitians are constantly 
changing their names or adding to them by taking the 
name of some ancestor, the newspapers almost always 
contain some such notice as that “the undersigned 
has the honor to announce to the public and to com 
merce in general that he will no longer be known as 
Jean Baptiste Demosthenes Lebour Fabius, but as Fabius 
Lebour, signing himself, however, tout simplement, with 
the same paraphe.” 


Count Lemonade and Other Nobles 


PN THEIR day, to be sure, the Hai- 
tians have even indulged in a nobility, 
and when Soulouque made himself 
Kmperor Faustin I in 1852, he ere 
ated also four princes of the blood, 
fiftv-nine dukes, and numerous mar 
barons. Among 
them were the Duke of Marmalade 
Lemonade (Marmalade and Limonade 
Haiti), the Prinee du Sale-Trou, 
Soulouque was born 
a slave, but he had a very vivid conviction of his 
nobility, once he was in power, and he is said to have 
leaned out of a window of his palace on at least one 
occasion and yelled at a Spanish diplomat who was 
passing below: 


quises, counts, and 


and the Count 
were distriets in 
and the Marquis de la Seringue. 


“What does that white mean by passing 
by without saluting my palace! He was finally ban 
ished, “to the great despair,” as Texier puts it, of “ama- 
teurs of anecdotes,” and the nobility passed away. 
( hristophe, the second ruler of Haiti, really succeeded 
in cutting a pretty imposing figure as a grand monarch. 
It was he who built near Cape Haitien the famous Sans 
Souci and the citadel above it, the ruins of which may 
be seen from the harbor to-day. 

Sans Souci was a sort of African Versailles, designed 
and built by Frenchmen whom Christophe imported. The 
citadel was on the top of an almost inaccessible mountain 
near by. The tradition is that thirty thousand men lost 
their lives during its construction. Christophe would set 
a certain number of days for the completion of a piece of 
work. If the work was not done on time he would have, 
it is said, one workman thrown off the top of the rock for 
each day exceeding the limit. The method was searcely 
economical, but there were plenty of subjects, and the 
final result was a fortress well-nigh impregnable, except 


‘against starvation, filled with secret passages and gal 


leries bristling with French cannon, beautifully molded 
Foreigners 
are not allowed to visit the citadel to-day except by very 


and decorated as cannon were in those days. 


special permission, but you can buy post-cards with pic 
tures of the ruined galleries and “le canon favori du roi” 
Christophe never had a chance to test 
his Gibraltar, for his men turned on him one day and 
he shot himself to escape assassination. 


and “de la reivze.” 


The obvious insignia of gentility to-day are the re 


volver, the cacomacaque, and the top hat and frock coat. 
The cacomacaque cane is cut from a certain palm, light 
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but dense and very durable. Policemen use these canes 
to beat their prisoners, officers use them in place of 
swords, and all but those of the lowest class generally 
carry them. In spite of the tremendous heat a frock coat 
and high hat must be worn by every one who wishes to be 
taken au serieuw, and of course to doctors and lawyers 
they are indispensable. One of the first things one notices 
on landing in a Haitian town is these solemn gentlemen 
in their insufferably hot garments, picking their way 
through refuse and razor-backed hogs down the mid- 
dle of the narrow street. The revolver is a rather 
higher mark of gentility, and of course the politician 
never knows when he may have to use one. The delegates 
who boarded our steamer on their way to Port au Prince 
were walking arsenals. All had revolvers, some knives 
and machetes, and one deputy carried a rusty old rifle 
“pour bombarder la capitale,’ as the little Jesuit priest 
whispered, coming over to my side of the deck after he 
had solemnly greeted the militant statesman on the 
other. 

The author of “Aux Pays des Généraux” estimates the 
Haitian army to consist of 18,000 generals and 200 men, 
but of course he had to live up to his title, and he may 
be assumed to be somewhat prejudiced. It is neverthe- 
less almost as true that Haitians are born generals as 
that they are born with a tearful lyre in their hands. 
Some are generals before they are born. Every one is 
told in Port au Prince of the man who, for some political 
service, received a general’s commission for an unborn 
child which, inconveniently, turned out to be a girl. A 
friend of mine who never saw Haiti now holds a general’s 
commission in the Haitian army because during the 
regular course of his duties as reporter on a New York 
paper he wrote interviews with a Haitian exile which 
pleased the next administration. 

Adventures with the Haitian Army 
POST of these warriors take themselves 
very seriously. While strolling about 
Cape Haitien the day our steamer 
touched there we passed the délégué’s 
headquarters. The country being in 
a state of revolution, the place was 
noisy with soldiers, and at the street 
crossing four tiny cannon glowered 


each street. The moment Mr. Hare _ pointed 


down 
his camera at one of these miniature guns there was 


a great hubbub and waving of swords and cacoma 
caques, and we retired under the impression that only 
retreat would prevent our immediate slaughter. Even 
when we returned later under the wing of the American 
Consul the same manifestations were repeated and a 
score of excited warriors surrounded the guns so as to 
screen them from view. Mr. Hare took a picture of them, 
which he sent home with many others in an envelope fas 
tened with string but not When the envelope 
arrived in New York the others were safe, but that par 
ticular betrayal of Haitian military secrets was gone. 
Generally speaking, however, I should say that a cam 
era was one of the most effective weapons with which to 
advance against a Haitian army. Many times when our 
position seemed to be one of imminent peril the magic 
picture-box acted as an open sesame before which bay 
onets were lowered and scowling warriors melted into 
delighted smiles. We touched at Gonaives the 
morning the Revolutionary Committee arrived from Port 
au Prince to demand the resignation of the General of 
Arrondissement, a curious, little monkey-like fellow, with 
a terrific reputation for cruelty, of the name of Rameau. 
Had not the United States ship Dolphin accompanied 
the Haitians and warned them that if they attacked the 
defenseless city they would be fired on there would doubt 
less have been a spirited family party. As it was, Ra 
meau just escaped the mob and was rowed to our steamer 


sealed. 


Saline 


that afternoon without having had time to put his shoes 
on. In the morning, however, he was still nominally 
supreme, and he had ordered that no one be allowed to 
land. Inasmuch as no state of war had been declared 
this seemed a trifle arbitrary, and we decided to go 
ashore in spite of it. Met at the wharf by an officer, 
we were promptly escorted to the guard house, and as 
we were about to walk demurely out, sentries with 
bayonets suddenly blocked the way in front and in the 
rear, and an oflicer shouted: “Attention, messieurs !”’ 
He started in to ask us where we.were born and what 
we were doing, tried to get the General of Arrondisse 
ment on the telephone, but in his excitement seemed un 
able to make the telephone work, and all in all acted as 
if convinced that he had just captured important pris 
oners of state. A few deferential words reassured him 
somewhat, and when I told him that we merely wanted 
to take a look at his extremely interesting city he melted, 
and, remarking with some pride: “It isn’t bad,” asked if 
we didn’t want an escort. We declined this, and it was 
while drifting through the streets alone that we came 
upon the terrifie little Rameau bidding farewell to his 
army Knowing his reputation and not knowing what 
the ceremony was about, the soldiers and the drums and 
screaming bugles looked formidable enough, but the in 
stant the loeal Nero caught sight of the camera he took 
off his eap politely, struck an attitude, with one foot 
slightly thrust firmly into the 
eround and the general air of Ajax defying the light 
ning. And the end of it all was that we shook hands and 
exchanged ecards with half the army, while the dreaded 
Rameau never saw us on the streets of Port au Prince 


advanced, cacomacaque 


afterward without bowing as if we were life-long friends 

Haitian family life is so curious from our point of 
view that some mention of it is necessary in any dis 
ussion of Haitian manners and customs, although there 
is no space here to give this complex subject the consid 
eration it deserves. As is pretty generally known, mat 
riage, as we know it, is very little practised in Haiti 
Indeed, it is almost unknown outside of what is called 
; which, so educated Haitians will 
the principles 
and, in certain respects, the prejudices of French educa 
tion.” Mothers are only solicitous that their daughters 
with some reliable man, preferably a 


la société haitienne, 


assure you, is “a rigorous guardian of 


be placé, placed, 


Collier’s 


young unmarried man who will take good care of them 
and their children. This custom, established by long 
usage, seems to them quite 1s natural and proper as our 
legal and religious ceremony. Without going into the 
final results of such a system, it can at least be said 
that it bestows certain temporary mercies—natural chil- 
dren are received on practically the same basis as le- 
gitimate ones, and no disgrace whatever attaches to 
motherhood without marriage. 

Another curious condition is the endlessly complicated 
mixture of black and white, even that of children of 
markedly different colors in the same family. Marriages 
between Europeans and Haitians have not been un- 
common and many of them seem to have continued hap- 
pily. An illustration of the interesting social phenomena 
which may result is given in the Haitian novel “Séna.” 
I do not know the source of this particular episode, but 
most of the characters in the boek are lifted very lit- 
erally from contemporary Haitian life. In an early 
chapter, in describing the family of Senator Rorotte— 











Pausing near Port au Prince to rest and water 


the locomotive. The latter's name is **Progress”” 


mulatto—the au 
daughte 


a typical, big, well-meaning. ignorant 
thor Mr. Fernand Hibbert, 


real strong mind 


mentions his 
of the family.” 


Matoute, the 


The Rise of a Lady of Fashion 


HE was not pretty, but she had a cet 
tain je ne sais quoi, and both she and 
her father were determined that she 
should marry a white. The plan de 
cided on was that they should start a 
ke—Y dry-goods store—the heart’s desire of 


most Haitians—import a white man 
SS ° . 
to act as proprietor, and marry him 


She had explained it carefully. 





to Matoute. 

“Listen, papa,’ said she, ‘every year there are a hun 
dred thousand Germans, who, dying of hunger in their 
emigrate to other countries without a cent 


own country, 
When you ‘go to Europe you will sign a contract with 
one of those one hundred thousand who haven’t a sou, 
and as he will be dependent upon you and as you will 


always possess the capital, the scheme will fairly go 


itself and your daughter will become a great lady 
‘You are right, you are right,’ ‘said Rorotte, dé 
lighted. ‘I would have preferred un petit francais 
They are winning, they know how to talk—’ 
"No, no, papa, no! No Frenchman! 4 German—a 


big German.’ 


‘Very well, very well, my child We shall give you 


g 
a big German. 

Some months afterward, as the Haitian Senator sat 
dozing before the fire in his hotel in Paris, the boy who 
generally brought him his laundry came in with a bill 
When Rorotte made some remark, the boy responded in 
an extraordinary Teutonie-French which astonished the 
good senator. 

French, my good fellow ?’ he 
boy explained as well as he could that he came from 
Mainz; that circumstances made it necessary for him to 
work in France; and in order not to die of hunger he 
had found a job in a laundry, but he hoped to emigrate 
to Brazil as soon as he had saved up a bit. In othe 
words, Rorotte had before him a German deserter. He 
thought for a moment, as he looked the poor devil over 


who, silent, with a very humble attitude, turned his iw! 


**Ah, so you are not 
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round and round in his great paws. He was a huge 


fellow, rosy and with blond hair cut short. Rorotte 
asked him how he would like to go to Haiti. 
“The eyes of the poor lad flashed. Haiti! For that 


wretched one it was some far-off Eldorado waved before 
his eyes. Haiti! Paradise of his brothers in distress! 

‘Tt will pay your first cabin passage,’ said Rorotte. 
‘I will employ you in a commercial house which I am 
about to start at Port au Prince. I will pay you five 
hundred francs a month plus board and lodging. Later, 
if I am satisfied with you, I will give you the manage- 
ment of the establishment besides, and keep still an- 
other surprise in store for you. Would you like to go?’ 

“The man fell on his knees, wrung Rorotte’s hands, and 
swore that Rorotte was his Providence.” 

And in the epilogue, one reads, “Under the vigorous 
management of Kraussmann, Mme. Rorotte’s business 
has become the solid bank ‘Kraussmann & Company.’ 
Matoute has married Kraussmann, and people who 
affected to disdain her before overwhelm her with ealls 
to-day and are dizzy with pride if she spends five min- 
utes with them, and they manage that every one shall 
know that Mme. Kraussmann was at our house to-day 
and spent the whole afternoon with us. And when 
Mme. Kraussmann, haughty as an idol, passes motion- 
less and erect in her carriage, she enjoys a marvelous 
pleasure in imagining that all Port au Prince is petrified 
and regards her with admiration, rage, and envy. And 
that sentiment makes all her happiness. my 


The Tragedy Under the Dithyrambs 


°-NE could go on enumerating Haitian 
differences and drolleries, but the eye 
soon becomes accustomed to the most 
obvious of them, and the lot of the Hai- 
tians under their grotesqueness. is so 
essentially tragic that one soon ceases 
to regard them merely as a cause for 
jocularity. In the preceding articles 
I have suggested some of the reasons why the Haitians 
so commonly speak of “our unhappy country” and men- 
tioned the peculiarly difficult situation of that educated 
minority who understand their country’s needs yet find 
themselves helpless between the inert lower class, which 
asks only to be left alone, and the ignorant militarism 
of those who rule. 

The Haitian politician exhibits two very well defined 
phases—out of. power he is gentle as a sucking dove, but 
the country is going to the bow-wows and everything is 
very triste and malheureuw; in power, he is a raging 
lion, but Haiti is the best republic in the best of all 
possible worlds. 

All efforts to improve the country then, all that 
discussion through the press and otherwise, which is 
assumed as a matter of course in more enlightened 
countries, is prohibited and punished. A very typical 
example of this occurred in the latter days of the Nord 
Alexis régime. Dr. Leon Audain, a physician graduated 
from a Paris medical school, a member of the Legion 
of Honor, and an intelligent and public-spirited Haitian, 
wrote a series of articles for a paper called “Le Paci 
ficateur.” Another Port au Prince paper, “Le Matin,” 
had been conducting a campaign for Anglo-Saxon educa- 
tion as opposed to French education; and in his articles 
Dr. Audain analyzed Anglo-Saxon and Latin character- 
discussed the possibilities of the Negro race, 
and then taking up such specifie subjects as the Army, 
Edueation, ete., pointed out some of the difficulties 
under which Haiti is laboring and what would tend 
to their solution. The articles were published in pam- 
phlet form while I was in Port au Prince, under the 
title “Le Mal d’Haiti, Ses Causes et Son Traitement” 

-purely a social study, written with moderation and 
quite impersonal. 

Especially interesting, coming from a Haitian with a 
physician’s training, were his remarks on the negro’s 
future. Granting all that anthropologists say about the 
inferior size of the African brain and the differences in 
facial angles, Dr. Audain would not admit that such 
measurements determined finally the “essence of the 
cerebral tissue itself” and its possibilities of develop 
ment. The African’s backwardness was caused, he 
thought, by the tropical environment in which he had 
ilways lived, and which had tended to keep him in a 
state of nature. Once a race had acquired that habit 
they might go on in an indefinite cirele until special 
circumstances came to break that circle and push them 
into new paths. And he called attention to Haitian 
families of blacks, who after cultivating their brains 
through several generations, now presented a type very 
different from the original African and approaching 
much nearer to the Caucasian. 

In short, here was a book which discussed intelligently 
questions of vital importance to all Haitians. The most 
significant chapter in the book, pointing out the lamen- 
table results of the distrust which exists between gov 
governed in Haiti, was refused by “Le 
altogether, on the ground that it was too 
dangerous. It did, however, publish the one on the army 
in which Dr. Audain mildly pointed out what is pain 
fully obvious to every traveler, that a great deal of the 
country’s vitality is thrown away on an army useless 
to repel invasion and principally occupied in making 
trouble at home. 

‘He closed with an eloquent appeal to the politicians 
their country by using themselves the same 
remedies which foreigners would use on them, and to 
prevent intervention by proving that they could govern 





istics, 


ernment and 
Pacificateur” 


to save 


themselves.” 

No sooner had this article appeared than the “regen- 
erator,” Nord Alexis, stamped into the office of “Le 
Pacificateur” in a violent rage, suppressed the paper, 
discharged its editor from his position as professor in 
the Lyeée National, and ordered his Minister of Inte- 
rior to express to Dr. Audain his extréme mécontentement, 
The letter which M. Audain felt obliged to write to the 
President is so typical of the grotesque humiliations 
which Haitians have to endure from their ignorant mili 


tary chiefs that it seems worth quoting in part. It 
should not be forgotten that this communication, ad- 
dressed as if to the Grand Monarch, was written by an 
educated man to a doddering old negro who scarcely 
knew how to read or write. 

“Port au Prince, le 24 Septembre, 1908. 
“A Son Excellence M. le Général Nord Alexis, 

“Président de la République d’ Haiti, 
“ ig 

Cit indliaes te Pebiitent - Au Palais National. 

“I had the honor to see this morning Monsieur the 
Minister of the Interior and of the General Police, who 
informed me of your extreme displeasure at the subject 
of an article of mine appearing in the ‘Pacificateur’ of 
the 18th inst. Although not having committed any illegal 
act by the simple publication of a general critical study, 
I promised M. the Minister of the Interior, because of 
my desire to be personally agreeable to you, to write to 
Your Excellency, in order to demonstrate the impersonal 
and innocuous character of the article and thus to efface 
the bad impression which wrongly interpreted, it might 
produce on your mind... .” 

After a laborious and patient explanation, as if to a 
child, of this point, he continues: 

“You will permit me, Excellence, to say to you that 
the foreigner knows better than many Haitians what is 
going on in our country. The agents which they’ have 
everywhere inform their governments with the greatest 
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exactitude about whatever they wish to know. Conse- 
quently, I have taught the foreigner nothing new about 
our military organization. 

“Can any one see in the description which I have 
written an unpatriotic act? Excellence, Docteur Audain 
has proved too well since his return to Haiti that he 
loves his country for such an idea to occur to any 
one. . 

“T hope the day will come when, in the face of our 
menaced Fatherland, all those hates which separate us 
will cease, when all, united under the same banner will be 
able to defend, if not successfully, at least gloriously, the 
one spot on earth where the negro has the right to walk 
with head erect. 

“IT am not a politician. I know nothing of politics, 
which, moreover, do not interest me, but I love my coun- 
try. My one ambition is to be useful to it, and if my 
feeble voice can have any influence on the high decisions 
which you are susceptible of taking, I would say to you, 
of whom every one recognizes the great patriotism: ‘Pres- 
ident, be he who by a great clemency shall bring about 
concord between all children of Haiti to safeguard our 
independence, for the hour is a solemn one. As under 
Dessalines, but by other means, you must save our 
country.’ ” 

So end the best-meant intentions of public-spirited 
Haitians to help their country. If such an experience 
seems an argument that a foreign government should 
step in and depose these stupid chiefs, it ought no less 


to stir a little fellow-feeling and sympathy for those 
who are working to make their people capable of govern- 
ing themselves. 

No open-minded foreigner can live among the Hai- 
tians for a few weeks, seeing the results of this struggle 
—little pamphlets published at the authors’ expense, 
endless communications in the newspapers, hectic ora- 
tions over the rum glasses in little bars and cafés; 
ignorant often, amusingly dithyrambic, yet the result 
of a very real intellectual groping and unrest—with- 
out having such a sympathy and fellow-feeling stirred. 
Happy-go-lucky children of a Nature that dulls and 
stupefies while it mothers and protects, they have sud- 
denly been commanded to work and think for them- 
selves—lifted from their tropic paradise, as it were, to 
confront our grim and relentless north. Grotesque they 
naturally are, but they are humans nevertheless, fighting 
with the exaggerated fear and savagery of outcasts who 
feel that every hand is against them for a little corner of 
the earth where they can hold up their hands and work 
out their own destiny. 


rYXHIS is the last of a series of three articles written 

by Mr. Ruhl as a result of his visit to Haiti at the 
time of the recent revolution in the Black Republic. The 
other two were published: “Unhappy Haiti,’ February 
6, 1909; “Vive A, T. Simon!” February 20, 1909. 


Hawaii’s Annual Washington’s Birthday Floral Parade 


These two prize-winning cars may well be chosen as types of the many that gathered for the day's display. 


The one represents the native spirit in its exposition of the 


“Rainbow Legend,’ while the other pictures the new era—the American Suzerainty,—the coming of the white islander, the beauty and charm of the fairer conquest 


The New Cabinet 





From left to right: The President; Franklin MacVeagh, Treasury; George W. Wickersham, Atiorney-General; George von L. Meyer, Navy; James Wilson, Agriculture; 


Charles Nagel, Commerce and Labor; Philander C. Knox, State; 


Jacob M. Dickinson, War; Frank H. Hitchcock, Postmaster-General; Richard A. Ballinger, Interior 
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Sometimes Gihon saw the whole procession of the hunt silhouetted 
against the morning sky, bearing him company for many merry miles 


LITTLE 
FOXES 


By RUDYARD 


Illustrated by C. B. FALLS 
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FOX came out of his earth on 
the banks of the great River 
Gihon, which waters Ethiopia. 
lle saw a white man _ riding 
through the dry durra-stalks, 
and, that his destiny might be 
fulfilled, barked at him. 
= iN —~S The rider drew rein among the 
: aN g sar —— og 
F hal e iat,” said he, “is that? 
voors = “That,” said the Sheikh of the 
village, “is a fox, O Excellency our Governor.” 

“It is not, then, a jackal?” 

“No jackal, but Abu Hussein, the father of cunning.” 

“Also,” the white man spoke half-aloud, “I am Mudir 
of this Province.” 

“It is true,” they cried. “Ya, Saart el Mudir” (O 
Excellency our Governor). 

The great River Gihon, well used to the moods of 
kings, slid between his mile-wide banks toward the sea 
while the Governor praised God in a loud and searching 
cry never before heard by the river. 

When he had lowered his right forefinger from behind 
his right ear, the villagers talked to him of their crops 

barley, durra, millet, onions, and the like. The Gov 
ernor stood in his stirrups. North he looked up a strip 
of green cultivation a few hundred yards wide that lay 
like a carpet between the river and the tawny line of the 
desert. Sixty miles that strip stretched before him, and 
sixty miles behind. At every half-mile a groaning water 
wheel lifted the soft water from the river to the crops 
by way of a mud-built aqueduct. A foot or so wide was 
the water-channel; five foot or more high was the bank 
on which it ran, and its base was broad in proportion. 
Abu Hussein, misnamed the Father of Cunning, drank 
from the stream below his earth, and his shadow was 
long in the low sun. He could not understand the loud 
ery which the Governor had cried. 

The Sheikh of the Village spoke of the crops from 
which the rulers of all lands draw revenue, but the Gov 
ernor’s eyes were fixed, between his horse’s ears, on the 











nearest water-channel. 

“Very like a ditch in Ireland,” he murmured, and smiled, 
dreaming of a razor-topped bank in distant Kildare. 

Encouraged by that smile, the Sheikh continued: 
“When crops fail it is necessary to remit taxation. Then 
it is a good thing, O Excellency our Governor, that you 
come and see the crops which have failed, and discover 
we have not lied.” 

“Assuredly.” The Governor shortened his reins. The 
horse cantered on, rose at the embankment of the wate1 
channel, changed leg cleverly on top, and hopped down 
in a cloud of golden dust. 

Varch 
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KIPLING 


50,000 men and women 
ing season, which lasts for about five months. 


A Tale of the 
~Gihon Hunt 


N the United States where fox-hunting is confined to two or three 
small districts, it is difficult lo understand the extent to which the 
sport exists to-day in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
no less than 159 foxhound packs in England and Wales, containing 
6,040 couples of hounds; in Scotland, 10 packs nith 353 couples; 
and in Ireland, 24 packs, of 884 couples. 


There are 


In these three countries 
ollow the hounds every week of the hunt- 
According to a recent 


estimate there is over &78,000,000 invested in the sport in Great 


Abu Hussein from his earth watched with interest. 
He had never before seen such doings. 

“Assuredly,” the Governor repeated, and came back 
by the way he had gone. “It is always best to see for 
oneself,” 

An ancient and still bullet- speckled stern - wheel 
steamer, with a barge lashed to her side, came round the 
river bend. She whistled to tell the Governor his dinner 
was ready, and the horse, seeing his fodder piled on the 
barge, whinnied back. 

“Moreover,” the Sheikh added, “in the days of the 
oppression the Emirs and their creatures dispossessed 
many people of their lands. All up and down the river 
our people are waiting to return to their lawful fields.” 

“Judges have been appointed to settle that matter,” 
said the Governor. “They will presently come in steamers 
and hear the witnesses.” 

“Wherefore? Did the Judges kill the Emirs? We 
would rather be judged by the men who executed God’s 
judgment on the Emirs. We would rather abide by your 
decision, O Excellency our Governor.” 

The Governor nodded. It was a yedr since he had 
seen the Emirs stretched close and still round the red 
dened sheepskin where lay El Mahdi, the Prophet of 
God. Now there remained no trace of their dominion 
except the old steamer, once part of a Dervish flotilla, 
which was his house and office. She sidled into the 
shore, lowered a plank, and the Governor followed his 
horse aboard. 

Lights burned on her till late, dully reflected in the 
river that tugged at her mooring-ropes. The Governor 
read, not for the first time, the administration reports 
of one John Jorrocks, M.F.H. 

“We shall need,” he said suddenly to his Inspector, 
“about ten couple. I’ll get ’em when I go home. You'll 
be Whip, Baker?” 

The Inspector, who was not yet twenty-five, signified 
his assent in the usual manner, while Abu Hussein 
barked at the vast desert moon. 

“Ha!” said the Governor, coming out in his pajamas, 
“we'll be giving you capivi in another three months, 
my friend 


WAS four, as a matter of fact, ere 
a steamer with a melodious bargeful of 
hounds anchored at that landing. The 
Inspector leaped down among them, 
and the homesick wanderers received 
him as a brother. 

“Everybody fed ’em everything on 
board ship; but they’re real dainty 
hounds at bottom,” the Governor explained. “That’s 
Royal you’ve got hold of—the pick of the bunch—and 
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the. bitch, that’s got hold of you—she’s a little excited— 
is*May. Queen. Merriman, out of Cottesmore Maudlin, 
you know.” 

“ “I know. Grand old betch with the tan eyebrows,” the 
Inspector cooed. “Oh, Ben! I shall take an interest in 
life now. Hark to ’em! Oh, hark!” 

Abu Hussein, under the high bank, went about his 
night’s work. An eddy carried his scent to the barge, 
and three villages heard the crash of music that followed. 
Even then Abu Hussein did not know better than to bark 
in reply. 

“Well, what 
asked. 

“Not so bad,” the Inspector answered, with Royal’s 
head between his knees. “Of course, all the villages want 
remission of taxes, but, as far as I can see, the whole 
country’s stinkin’ with foxes. Our trouble will be chop- 
pin’ ’em in cover. I’ve got a list of the only villages 
entitled to any remission. What d’you call that flat- 
sided, blue-mottled beast with the jowl?” 

“Beagle-boy. I have my doubts about him. 
think we can get two days a week?” 

“Easy, and as many byes as you please. The Sheikh 
of this village here tells me that his barley has failed, 
and he wants a fifty per cent remission.” 

“We'll begin with him to-morrow, and look at his crops 
Nothing like personal supervision,” said the 


about my Province?” the Governor 


Do you 


as we Zo. 
Governor. 

They began at sunrise. The pack flew off the barge 
in every direction, and, after gambols, dug like terriers 
at Abu Hussein’s many earths. Then they drank them- 
selves pot-bellied on Gihon water while the Governor and 
the Inspector chastised them with whips. Scorpions 
were added; for May Queen nosed one, and was removed 
to the barge lamenting. Mystery (a puppy, alas!) met 
a snake, and the blue-mottled Beagle-boy (never a dainty 
hound) ate that which he should have passed by. Only 
Royal, of the Belvoir tan head and the sad, discerning 
eyes, made any attempt to uphold the honor of England 
before the watching village. 

“You can’t expect everything,” said the Governor after 
breakfast. 

“We got it, though—everything except foxes. Have 
you seen May Queen’s nose?” said the Inspector. 

“And Mystery’s dead. We'll keep ’em coupled next 
time till we get well in among the crops. I say, what a 
babbling body-snatcher that Beagle-boy is! Ought to be 
drowned!” 

“They bury people so dam casual hereabouts. Give 
him another chance,” the Inspector pleaded, not knowing 
that he should live to repent most bitterly. 

“Talkin’ of chances,” said the Governor, “this Sheikh 
lies about his barley bein’ a failure. If it’s high enough 



































































to hide a hound at this time of year, it’s all right. And 
he wants a fifty per cent remission, you said?” 

“You didn’t go on past the melon patch where I tried 
to turn Wanderer. It’s all burned up from there on to 
the desert. His other water-wheel has broken down, 
too,” the Inspector replied. 

“Very good. We’ll split the difference and allow him 
twenty-five per cent off. Where’ll we meet to-morrow ?” 

“There’s some trouble among the villages down the 
river about their land-titles. -It’s good goin’ ground 
there, too,” the Inspector said. 

The next meet, then, was some twenty miles down the 
river, and the pack were not enlarged till they were 
fairly into the fields. Abu Hussein was there in force 
—four of him. Four delirious hunts of four minutes 
each—four hounds per fox—ended in four earths just 
above the river. All the village looked on. 

“We forgot about the earths. The banks are riddled 


with ’em, This’ll defeat us,” said the Inspector. 


| 


“Wait a moment!” The 7 
Governor drew forth a sneez- ( | 
| 

j 





ing hound. “I’ve just re- 
membered I’m Governor of 
these parts.” 

“Then turn out a_ black 
battalion to stop for 
us. We'll need ’em, old 
man.” 

The Governor — straight- 
ened his back. “Give ear, O 
people!” he cried. “I make 
a new law!” 

The villagers closed in. 
He called: 

““Henceforward I will give 
one dollar to the man on 
whose land Abu Hussein is 
found. And another dollar” 
—he held up the coin—‘to 
the man on whose land these 
dogs shall kill him. But to 
the man an whose land Abu 
Hussein shall run into a hole 
such as is this hole, I will 
give not dollars, but a most 
unmeasurable beating. Is it 
understood ?” 

“Our Excellency,” a man 
stepped forth, “on my land 
Abu Hussein was found this 
morning. Is it not so, 
brothers ?” 

None denied. The Gov- 
ernor tossed him over four 
dollars without a word. 

“On my land they all went 
into their holes,” cried an- 
other. “Therefore I must be 
beaten.” 

“Not so. The land is 
mine, and mine are the beat- 





ings. 

This second speaker thrust 
forward his shoulders al- 
ready bared, and the vil- 
lagers shouted. 

“Hullo! Two men anx- 
ious to be licked? rhere 
must be some game on about 
the land,” said the Governor. 
Then in the local vernacular: 
“What are your rights to 
the beating?” 

As a river-reach changes 
under a slant of the sun, 
that which had been a seat 
tered mob changed to a court of most ancient justice. 
The hounds tore and sobbed at Abu Hussein’s hearth 
stone, all unnoticed among the legs of the witnesses, and 
Gihon, also accustomed to laws, purred approval. 

“You will not wait till the Judges come up the river to 
settle the dispute?” said the Governor at last. 

“No!” shouted all the village save the man who had 
first asked to be beaten. “We will abide by our Excel 
lency’s decision. Let our Excellency turn out the crea- 
tures of the Emirs who stole our land in the days of the 
Oppression.” 

“And thou sayest?” the Governor turned to the man 
who had first asked to be beaten. 

“T say J will wait till the wise Judges come down in the 
steamer. Then! will bring my many witnesses,” he replied, 


“He is rich. He will bring many witnesses,” the vil- 
lage Sheikh muttered. 
“No need. Thy own mouth condemns thee!” the Gov- 


ernor cried. “No man lawfully entitled to his land 
would wait one hour before entering upon it. Stand 
aside!” The man fell back, and the village jeered him. 

The second claimant stooped quickly beneath the lifted 
hunting-ecrop. The village rejoiced. 

“Oh, Such an one; Son of Such an one,” said the Gov 
ernor, prompted by the Sheikh, “learn, from the day 
when I send the order, to block up all the holes where 
Abu Hussein may hide—on—thy—land!” 

The light flicks ended. The man stood up triumphant. 
By that accolade had the Supreme Government acknowl- 
edged his title before all men. 

While the village ptaised the perspicacity of the Gov- 
ernor, a naked pockmarked child strode forward to the 
earth, and stood on one leg, unconcerned as a young 
stork. 

“Ha!” he said, hands behind his back. “This should 
be blocked up with bundles of durra-stalks—or, better, 
bundles of thorns.” 

“Better thorns,” said the Governor. “Thick ends inner- 
most,” 

The child nodded gravely and squatted on the sand. 

“An evil day for thee, Abu Hussein.” he shrilled into 
the mouth of the earth. “A day of obstacles to thy 
flagitious return in the morning.” 


** Hullo! Two 


Collier’s 


“Who is it?” the Governor asked the Sheikh. “It 
thinks.” 

“Farag the Fatherless,;. His people were slain in the 
days of the Oppression, The man to whom Our Excel- 
lency has awarded the land is, as it were, his maternal 
uncle.” 

“Will it come with me and feed the big dogs?” said 
the Governor. 

The other peering children drew back. “Run!” they 
cried. “Our Excellency will feed Farag to the big 
dogs.” i 

“IT will come,” said Farag. “And I will never go.” 
He threw his arm round Royal’s neck, and the wise beast 
licked his face. 

“Binjamin, by Jove!” the Inspector cried. 

“No!” said the Governor, “I believe he has the mak- 
ings of a James Pigg!” 

Farag waved his hand to his uncle, and led Royal on 
to the barge. The rest of the pack followed. 


them, and Farag with the pack, who quite understood 
the performance, sitting down on the left. Twenty 
minutes were enough to settle the most complicated 
case, for, as the Governor said to a judge on the 
steamer, “One gets at the truth in a hunting-field a 
heap quicker than in your law courts.” 

“But when evidence is conflicting—?” the Judge 
suggested, 

“Watch the field. They'll throw tongue fast enough 
if yow’re running a wrong scent. You’ve never had an 
appeal from one of my decisions yet.” 

The Sheikhs on horseback—the lesser folk on clever 
donkeys—the children so despised by Farag—soon un- 
derstood that villages who repaired their water-wheels 
and channels stood highest in the Governor’s favor. He 
bought their barley for his horses. 

“Channels,” said he, “are necessary that we may all 
jump them. They are necessary, moreover, for the 
crops. Let there be many wheels and sound channels 

—and much good barley.” 








men anxious to be licked ? 


PPILHON, that had seen many sports, 
learned to know the hunt barge well. 
He met her rounding his bends on 
gray December dawns to music wild 
and lamentable as the almost forgotten 
throb of Dervish drums, when, high 
above Royal’s tenor bell, sharper even 
. ? than lying Beagle-boy’s falsetto break, 
Farag canted deathless war against Abu Hussein and 
all his seed. At sunrise the river would shoulder her 
carefully into her place and listen to the rush and 
scutter of the pack fleeing up the gangplank, and the 
tramp of the Governor’s Arab behind them. They 
would pass over the brow into the dewless crops where 
Gihon, low and shrunken, could only guess what they 
were about when Abu Hussein flew down the bank to 
scratch at a stopped earth, and flew back into the 
barley again. 

As Farag had foretold, it was evil days for Abu 
Hussein ere he learned to take the necessary steps 
and to get away = crisply. Sometimes Gilon saw 
the whole procession of the hunt silhouetted against 
the morning blue, bearing him company for many 





merry miles At every half-mile the horses and the 
donkeys’ jumped the water-channels— up, on, change 
your jeg, and off again—like figures in a zoetrope, 


till they grew small along the line of the water 
wheels. ‘lhen Gihon waited their rustling return 
through the crops, and took them to rest on his bosom 
at ten o’clock. While the horses ate, and Farag slept 
with his head on Royal’s flank, the Governor and his 
Inspector worked for the good of the hunt and his 
Province. 

After a little while there was no need to beat any 
man for neglecting his earths. The steamer’s destina 
tions were telegraphed from water-wheel to water-wheel, 
and the villagers stopped out and put to according. 
If an earth was overlooked, it meant some dispute as 
to the ownership of the land, and then and there the 
Hunt checked and settled it in this wise: The Governor 
and the Inspector side by side, but the latter half a 
horse’s length to the rear; both bare-shouldered claim- 
ants well in front; the villagers half mooned behind 


There must be some game on about the land” 





“Without money,” replied 
an aged Sheikh, “there are 
no water-wheels.” 

“IT will lend the money,” 
said the Governor. 

“At what interest, O our 
Excellency ?” 

“Take you two of May 
Queen’s puppies to bring up 
in your village in such a 
manner that they do not eat 
filth, nor lose their hair, nor 
eateh fever from lying in 
the sun, but become wise 
hounds.” 

“Like Ray-yal—not like 
Biggle-bai?” (already it was 
an insult along the river to 
compare a man to the shifty 
anthropophagous blue - mot 
tled harrier). 

“Certainly, like Ray-yal— 
not in the least like Biggle- 
bai. That shall be the in 
terest on the loan. Let the 
puppies thrive and_ the 
water-wheel be built, and | 
am content,” said the Gov 
ernor. 

“The wheel shall be built; 
but, O our Excellency, if by 
God’s favor the pups grow to 
be well-smellers, not filth 
eaters, not unaccustomed to 
their names, not lawless, who 
will do them and me justice 
at the time of judging the 
young dogs?” 

“Hounds, man, hounds! 
Ha-wands, © Sheikh, we 
call them in their man- 
hood,” 

“The ha-wands when they 
are judged at the Sha-ho. 
I have unfriends down the 
river to whom our Excel 
lency has also entrusted ha- 
wands to bring up.” 

“Puppies, man! Pah-peaz, 
we call them, O Sheikh, in 
their childhood.” 

“Pah-peaz. My enemies 
may judge my pah-peaz un 
justly at the Sha-ho. This 
must be thought of.” 

“T see your difficulty. Hear 
now! - If the new water-wheel is built in a month with 
out oppression, thou, O Shiekh, shalt be named one of 
the judges to judge the pah-peaz at the Sha-ho. Is it 
understood ?” 

“Understood. We will build the wheel. I and my 
seed are responsible for the repayment of the loan. 
Where are my pah-peaz? If they eat fowls, must they 
on any account eat the feathers?” 

“On no account must they eat the feathers. 
in the barge will.tell thee how they are to live.” 

There is no instance of any default on the Governor’s 
personal and unauthorized loans, for which they called 
him the Father of Water-wheels. But the first puppy- 
show at the capital needed enormous tact and_ the 
presence of a black battalion ostentatiously drilling in 
the barrack square to prevent trouble after the prize- 
giving. 

But who can chronicle the glories of the Gihon Hunt 

or their shames? Who remembers the kill in the 
market-place, when the Governor bade the assembled 
sheikhs and warriors observe how the hounds would in 
stantly devour the body of Abu Hussein, but how, when 
he had scientifically broken it up, the weary pack turned 
from it in loathing, and Farag wept because he said the 
world’s face had been blackened? What men who have 
not yet ridden beyond the sound of any horn recall the 
midnight run which ended—Beagle-boy leading—among 
tombs, the hasty whip-off, and the oath taken above 
bones to forget the worry? ‘The desert run, when 

Abu Hussein forsook the cultivation, and made a 
six-mile point to earth in a desolate khor—when strange 
armed riders on camels swooped out of a_ ravine, 
and instead of giving battle, offered to take the tired 
hounds home on their beasts. Which they did, and 
vanished. 

Above all, who remembers the death of Royal, when 
a certain Sheikh wept above the body of the stainless 
hound as it might have been his son’s—and that day 
the hunt rode no more? The badly-kept log-book says 
little of this, but at the end of their second season 
(forty-nine brace) appears the dark entry: 

“New blood badly wanted. They are beginning to 
listen to Beagle boy!” 





Farag 
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HE Inspector attended to the matter 
when his leave fell due. 

“Remember,” said the Governor, “you 
must get us the best blood in England 
—real, dainty hounds—expense no ob- 
ject, but don’t you trust your own 
judgment. Present my letters of intro- 
duction, and take what they give you.” 

The Inspector presented his letters in a society where 
they make much of horses, more of hounds, and are tol- 
erably civil to men who can ride. They passed him from 
house to house, mounted him according to his merits, 
and fed him, after five years of goat chop and Worcester 
sauce, perhaps a thought too richly. 

The seat or castle where he made his great coup does 
not much matter. Four Masters of Foxhounds were at 
table, and in a mellow hour the Inspector told them 
stories of the Gihon Hunt. He ended: “Ben said I 
wasn’t to trust my own judgment about hounds, but J 
think there ought to be 
a special tariff for empire- 
makers.” 

As soon as his hosts could 
speak, they reassured him on 
this point. 

“And now tell us about 
your first puppy-show all 
over again,” said one. 

“And about the _ earth- 
stoppin’. Was that all Ben’s 
own invention?” said an- 
other. 

“Wait a moment,” said a 
large, clean-shaven man— 
not an M.F.H.—at the end 
of the table. “Are your vil- 
lagers habitually beaten by 
your Governor when they 
fail to stop foxes’ holes?” 

The tone and the’ phrase 
were enough even if, as the 
Inspector confessed after- 
ward, the big, blue double- 
chinned man had not looked 
so like Beagle-boy. He took 
him on for the honor of 
Ethiopia. 

“We only hunt twice a 
week—sometimes_ three 
times. I’ve never known 
a man chastised more than 
four times a week—unless 
there’s a bye.” 

The large, loose - lipped 
man flung his napkin over 
his shoulder, came round the 
table, cast himself into the 
chair next the Inspector, 
and leaned forward  ear- 
nestly, so that he breathed 








in the Inspector’s calm 
face. 

“Chastised with what?” he 
asked. 


“With the kourbash—on 
his feet. A kourbash is a 
strip of old hippo-hide with 
a sort of keel on it, like the 
cutting edge of a boar’s tusk. 
We use the rounded side for 
a first offender.” 

“And do any consequences 
follow this sort of thing? 
For the victim, I mean—not 
for you.” 

“Ve-ry rarely. Let me be 
fair. I’ve never seen a man die under the lash, but gan 
grene may set up if the kourbash has been pickled.” 

“Pickled in what?” All the table was still-and in 
terested. 

“In copperas, of course. 
said the Inspector. 

“Thank God I didn’t.” The man sputtered visibly. 

The Inspector wiped his face and grew bolder. 

“You mustn’t think we’re careless about our earth- 
stoppers. We’ve a hunt fund for hot tar. Tar’s a 
splendid dressing if the toe-nails aren’t beaten off. But 
huntin’ as large a country as we do, we mayn’t' be back 
at that village for a month, and if the dressings ain’t 
renewed, and gangrene begins, often as not you find 
your man pegging about on his stumps. We’ve a well 
known Arabic name for ’em down the river. ‘We call 
‘em the Mudir’s cranes. You see, I persuaded the Gov 
ernor to bastinado on one foot only.” 

“Only on one foot? The Mudir’s cranes!” The large 
man turned purple to the top of his bald head. “Would 
you mind giving me the local word for Mudir’s cranes ?” 

From a too well stocked memory the Inspector drew 
one short adhesive word which surprises by itself even 
unblushing Ethiopia. He spelt it out, saw the large 
man write it down on his cuff and withdraw. Then the 
Inspector translated a few of its significations and impli 
cations to the four Masters of Foxhounds. He left three 
days later with eight couple of the best hounds in Eng 
land—a free and a friendly and an ample gift from 
four packs to the Gihon Hunt. He had honestly meant 
to undeceive the large blue-mottled man, but somehow 
forgot about it. 

The new draft marks a new chapter in the Hunt’s 
history. From an isolated phenomenon in a ‘barge it 
became a permanent institution with brick-built. kennels 
ashore, and an influence social, political, and ‘adminis 
trative, coterminous with the boundaries of the Prov 


Didn’t you know that?” 


ince. Ben, the Governor, departed to England, where 
he kept a pack of real dainty hounds, but never ceased 
to long for the old lawless lot. His successors were 


ex-officio Masters of the Gihon Hunt, as all Inspectors 
were Whips. For one reason, Farag, the kennel hunts 
man. in khaki and puttees, would obey nothing «under 


Last to fall was the city-trained Abdul. 
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the rank of an Excellency, and the hounds would obey 
no one but Farag; for another, the best way of esti- 
mating crop returns and revenue was by riding straight 
to hounds; for a third, though Judges down the river 
issued signed and sealed land-titles to all lawful owners, 
yet public opinion along the river never held any such 
title valid till it had been confirmed, according to prec- 
edent, by the Governor’s hunting-crop in the hunting- 
field, above the wilfully neglected earth. . True, the cere- 
mony had been cut down to three mere taps on the 
shoulder, but Governors who tried to evade that much 
found themselves and: their office compassed about with 
a great cloud of witnesses who took up their time with 
lawsuits, and, worse still, neglected the puppies. The 
older sheikhs, indeed, stood out for the unmeasurable 
beatings of the old days—the sharper the punishment, 
they argued, the surer the title; but here the hand of 
Modern Progress was against them, and they contented 
themselves with telling tales of Ben the first Governor, 





whom they called the Father of Water-wheels, and of 
the heroic age when men, horses, and hounds were worth 
following. 

The same Modern Progress which brought dog-biscuit 
and brass water-taps to the kennels was at work all 
over the world. Forees, Activities, and Movements 
sprang into being, agitated themselves, coalesced, and 
in one political avalanche overwhelmed a_ bewildered, 
and not in the least intending it, England. The echoes 
of the New Era were borne into the Province on the 
wings of inexplicable cables. The Gihon Hunt read 
speeches and sentiments, and policies which amazed 
them, and they thanked God, prematurely, that their 
Province was too far off, too hot, and too hard worked 
to be reached by the speakers or their policies. But 
they, with others, underestimated the scope and pur 
pose of the New Era. 

One by one the Provinces of the Empire were hauled 
up and baited, hit and held, lashed under the belly, and 
forced back on their haunches for the amusement of 
their new masters in the parish of Westminster. One 
by one they fell away, sore and angry, to compare 
stripes with each other at the ends of the uneasy earth. 
Even so, the Gihon Hunt, like Abu Hussein in the old 
days, did not understand. Then it reached them in 
the press that they habitually flogged to death good 
revenue-paying cultivators who neglected to stop carths; 
and that the few, the very few, who did not die under 
hippo-hide whips soaked in copperas,’ walked about on 
the gangrenous ankle-bones, and were known in derision 
as the Mudir’s cranes. The charges were vouched for 
in the House of Commons by a Mr. Lethabie Groom 
bride, who had formed a Committee, and was dis- 
seminating literature. The Province groaned; the In 
spector—now an Inspector of Inspectors—whistled. He 
had forgotten the gentleman who sputtered in people’s 
faces. 

“He shouldn’t have looked so like Beagle-boy!” was 
his sole defense when he met the Governor at breakfast 
on the steamer after a meet. 

“You shouldn’t have joked with an animal of that 
class,” said Peter the Governor. “Look what Farag has 
brought me!” 


He held on to the edge of apoplexy 
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It was a pamphlet, signed on behalf of a Committee 
by a lady secretary, but composed by some person who 
thoroughly understood the language of the Province. 
After telling the tale of the beatings, it recommended 
all the aggrieved to institute criminal proceedings 
against their Governor, and, as soon as might be, to 
rise against English oppression and tyranny. Such 
documents were new in Ethiopia in those days. 

The Inspector read the last half page. “But—but,” 
he stammered, “this is impossible. White men don’t 
write this sort of stuff.” 

“Don’t they, just?” said the Governor. 
made Cabinet Ministers for doing it too. 
last year. JZ know.” 

“Tt’ll blow over,” said the Inspector weakly. 

“Not it. Groombride is coming down here to investi- 
gate the matter in a few days.” 

“For himself?” 

“The Imperial Government’s behind him. Perhaps 
you'd like to look at my or- 
ders.” The Governor laid 
down a coded cable. The 
whiplash to it ran: “You 
will afford Mr. Groombride 
every facility for his in- 
quiry, and will be held re- 
sponsible that no obstacles 
are put in his way to the 
fullest possible examination 
of any witnesses which he 
may consider necessary. He 
will be accompanied by his 
own interpreter, who must 
not be tampered with.” 

“That’s to me—Governor 
of the Province!” said 
Peter. 

“It seems about enough,” 
the Inspector answered. 

Farag, kennel huntsman, 
entered the salon, as was his 
privilege. 

“My uncle, who was beaten 
by the Father of Water- 
wheels, would approach, O 
Excellency,” he said, “and 
there are others on the 
bank.” 

“Admit,” said the Gov- 
ernor. 

There tramped aboard 
sheikhs and villagers to the 
number of seventeen. In 
each man’s hand was a copy 
of the pamphlet; in every 
man’s eye terror and un- 
easiness of the sort that 
Governors spend and are 
spent to clear away. Farag’s 
uncle, now Sheikh of the vil- 
lage, spoke: “It is written in 
the book, O Excellency, that 
the beatings whereby we 
hold our lands are all value- 
less. It is written that every 
man who received such a 
beating from the Father of 
Water-wheels who slew the 
Emirs, should instantly be- 
gin a lawsuit, because the 
title to his land is not 
~ valid.” 

“It is so written. We do 
not wish lawsuits. We 
wish to hold the land as 
it was given to us after the 
days of the Oppression,” they cried. 

The Governor glanced at the Inspector. This was 
serious. To cast doubt on the ownership of land means, 
in Ethiopia, the letting in of waters, and the getting 
out of troops. 

“Your titles are good,” said the Governor. 
spector confirmed with a nod. 

“Then what is the meaning of these writings which 
come from down the river where the Judges are?” 
Farag’s uncle waved his copy. “By whose order are we 
ordered to slay you, O Excellency our Governor?” 

“It is not written that you are to slay me.” 

“Not in those very words, but if we leave an earth 
unstopped, it is the same as though we wished to save 
Abu Hussein from the hounds. These writings say: 
‘Abolish your rulers.’ How can we abolish except we 
kill? We hear rumors of one who comes from down the 
river soon to lead us to kill.” 

“Fools!” said the Governor. 
This is madness!” 

“It is so written,” they answered like a pack. 

“Listen,” said the Inspector smoothly. “I know who 
caused the writings to be written and sent. He is a man 
of a blue-mottled jowl, in aspect like Biggle-bai who ate 
unclean matters. He will come up the river and will 
give tongue about the beatings.” 

“Will he impeach our land-titles? 
him!” 

“Go slow, Baker,” the Governor whispered. 
kill him if they get scared about their land.” 

“T tell a parable.” The Inspector lit a cigare‘te 
‘Declare which one of you took to walk the children 
of Milk-maid?” 

“Melik-meid first or second?” said Farag quickly. 

“The second—the one that was lamed by the thorn.” 

“No—no. Melik-meid the second strained her shoul 
der leaping my water-channel,” a Sheikh cried. “Melik 
meid the first was lamed by the thorns on the hunt 
when our Excellency fell thrice.” 

“True—true. The second Melik-meid’s mate was 
Malvolio, the pied hound,” said the Inspector 

“T had two of the second Melik-meid’s pups.” said Fa- 
rag’suncle. “They died of the madness in the ninth month.” 
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The Face of Doom, with the air of an intelligent but cruel potato, startles the tuneful piratical chorus 


E HANT 





Co el ier’s 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 


MMMM, nunnn, pyggy, 
pyggey, pyeey.” muttered 
a lone pirate sitting in) the 
cabin of the Sacred Sarah 


io 
and laboriously seribbling on 
a stout sheet of vellum, It 


was an old, old cabin, the 
only part of the wreek that 
still projected from the sand 
of the beach, and as the busy 
pirate puffed at his short clay 
pipe a subtle odor of sweet fern expanded around him 
and probably penetrated even to the deepest hold of the 
sunken vessel. Outside the sun lay hot and lazy on 
Nonesuch Island, and from the open hatehway the bald 
white beach stretched flatly to the bald blue ocean. 

Like the beach and the ocean, the industrious pirate 
was completely bald. His head was yellow where a hat 
might cover it; otherwise wind and sun had given him. 
with his knob of a nose, something of the air of an intel- 
ligent but cruel potato, capped by some passing lfumorist 
with a neatly fitting eggshell. Short white muslin pan 
taloons, edged with tattered Honiton lace, separated 
him from the old oak bench on which he sa‘ in a peéul 
iarly cramped and uncomfortable attitude. His body 
and head inclined stiffly to the left; his weight rested on 
his left forearm; his forearm rested mathematically 
parallel with the top of his parchment. It was the 
position, in 1825 or thereabout, of all who would attain 
and practise the graceful art of penmanship—a period 
when to write well was to write hard; but although the 
solitary pirate was evidently a conscientious pupil the 
blade of his rusty cutlas hiked up one swallow-tail of 
his fashionable blue broadcloth coat in a gay and reckless 
way quite out of harmony with his clerical employment. 
Now and then he glanced cautiously over his right 
shoulder to make sure that his quill pointed in that 
direction, and ‘the movement, innocent enough in itself, 
added to his occupation something furtive and myste 
rious. Despite the heat, he wrote steadily; and at 
regular intervals, like an eccentric clock that ticks once 
a minute, a drop of perspiration splashed on_ his 
manuscript. 

Sixty splashes of perspiration had fallen. The bald 
headed man pushed aside his exercises and turned to 
another little pile of sheets, evidently representing a 
more consecutive effort. These he began to read, follow 
ing the straggling lines and childishly formed letters 
with inky forefinger, and occasionally referring to a 
small water-stained volume (on whose cover the title, 
“Primer.” was vaguely visible) as if to settle some nice 
point in orthography. 

“T went two walk with’—so began the first para 
graph, but here the writer’s spelling had failed him and 
he had resorted to a hieroglyph which might represent 
either some unknown insect or a tall, thin man with Jong 
mustaches. ‘‘—by the See. He made me mad and i made 
him mad and We had a nice fierce fight. I fell in the See 
When i came up he put his big strong hand on top of 
my head and gave me a fierce push down in the See. 
I came up and he gave me a push down and i came up 
and he gave me a push down and i came up and he 
gave me a push down with his big strong hand on top of 
my head. "Then he thought i was dead and went off with 
a fierce laugh and i came up all wet but not dead. It is 
hard two kill me. Here am i on the isle and not dead. 

“The ship went from the isle. All went in her. I 
see them go from on top of the hill. I went two the 
fort, but the door was two strong and the hedge two 
thick and full of thorns and i could not went two the 








wall two try two. climb it. T wish i knew how two spell 
bad words. | have my book two teach me how two 
read but the worst words in it are rot and blame and 
they are two mild two do me much good. Why is one 
word bad and one word good when both are of the same 
size? | do not know. But i can say bad words and it 
would be nice if i could write some of them here. It 
would show how i feel two be left on this isle. ©O rot. 

“This is what | have. I have my book to teach mé 
how to read. | have my cut lass. I have my pipe. | 
have my health. [ have my hands and my feet and my 
nose and my mouth and my eyes and my ears and my 
pants and my coat. | have my flint and steal. I have 
some things to eat. ‘This is what i have not. I have no 
home. I have no thing to smoke. | have no thing to 
drink but what comes out of a spring. 





Bobbing, spinning, overturning —vicious 
Bald Head races the rakish schooner 


“It is hard to beat me when i use my mind. Now i 
have a fine home. It is in the old ship that was drove 
on the shore by a storm. Her name is on the back of 
her where she sticks up out of the sand and it is Sacred 
Sarah, that is how it looks but it is two much for me 
two read. I can read words in one piece but no more. 
This ship is as old as the hills i think. She is deep in 
the sand but i can get in and then i am all right. 
There is a old book in her and if i had a pen and some 
ink i could write my thoughts. 

“T have made a pen with my cut lass out of a quill. 
All so i have some sweet fern for my pipe. It is good 
but two mild. 


Wherein is 
for the First Time in 
guage the Authentic History of 
Kight Melodious Pirates and the 
Terrible Pallid Face at the Window 
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“T have got some ink and this is how. It came from 
a fish. The fish has a lot of arms and legs and a tierce 


face and a bag of ink in him. He does not know how 
two write but when he fights he shys ink at you. The 
tide left him in a pool and i got him with my cut lass. 

“Tf Ll am dead when you find this and all bones i will 
tell you what i look like and why i think i am left here 
like this. 4 fear a plot. There was one girl on this 
isle and: ten men and she was in love with me. We were 
the kind of men that go to See in a ship and when we 
see a ship Wé take her and rob her. Our flag is the 
head of a dead, man when he is all bones and we are a 
bad lot and full of vice. When we take a ship we make 
the men and girls in her walk on a plank and they fall 
in the See with a sad ery and we give fierce laughs. 
When i write girls i mean girls and old hens two. 

“My head is round like a ball and i have no hair on 
it. I am like a small new born kid two look at. That 
is why thé girl that was on the isle was in love with 
me. All girls love two look at small new born kids and 
say how sweet and so they love to look at me and say 
how sweet. It is not my fault. I am made that way 
and i can not help it. 

“I can not live like this all my life. It is no fun. I 
long for vice. 

“I have a bold thought. I will stay on this isle no 
more and drink no thing but what comes out of a spring. 
Way down in this ship there are a lot of large old kegs 
and some rope. I will make a raft that is my bold 
thought. I will begin now. 

“2 weeks have gone by. I have made my raft and it 
was blame hard work. When the wind is right i will 
put two See and find a ship. I must have a drink. Sink 
or swim that is what i say now.” 

This determined sentence ended the chronicle, and the 
lonely author rose from the table and went out on the 
beach. ‘The sun was some hours past the meridian, and 
not far from the cabin floated a good-sized raft clumsily 
contrived of empty hogsheads and three or four weather 
worn planks. ‘The wind blew gently off the island, and 
the raft tugged modestly at her painter; but the tide 
was leaving her and the forward kegs already scraped 
on the beach. Without even a backward glance the bald 
headed man waded into the water, severed the painter 
with a single blow of his cutlas, and, throwing his weight 
on the stern of the raft, lifted the bow so that she floated 
gracefully out on the bosom of the wide ocean. 


The Shrewd Adventure of the Disappearing 
Hogsheads, and the Pirate Who Bends His 
Handkerchief, and Lights His Pipe, the 
While a Salt Tear is Blonn to Leeward 
°NCE indubitably afloat, Bald Head the 


Pirate proceeded more calmly to make 
everything shipshape for his desperate 


venture, His first care was to over 
haul his provisions, stored in two up 
right hogsheads, one filled with water 


and the other with a substantial supply 
of tropical fruit, nice dried lizards (of 
an edible variety indigenous to the island), and sweet 
fern to while away the likely monotony of his solitary 
journey. ‘Then, after an instinctively modest glance 
toward the island, he slipped out of his nether garments 
and bent them as a sort of leg-o’-pirate sail to a small 
mast ingeniously driven into a bunghole just abaft the 
food hogsheads; and, this done, he shipped a rude but 
practicable rudder, lighted his pipe, and, taking his tille 
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under his arm, sat down at the stern of his vessel and 
bore away from the island. 

His course lay about northeast by north, and the tide 
helped him. Soon the island was far astern in the blue 
desert, a speck of oasis, on whose beach the long-legged 
flamingoes pompously promenaded, looking for supper in 
the wet sand. Had they looked seaward even their sharp 
eyes would have been unable to distinguish the raft, but 
the last rays of the sun now and again reflected cheerily 
from the bald head of its stout but lonely occupant. 

Twilight settled into night. The solitary seaman, 
after a hearty supper of dried lizard and bananas, lit 
his pipe and contemplated the stars, wondering, in his 
simple way, whether there were other men like himself 
on those myriad distant worlds, and, if so, what they 
had to drink. But the deeper swell of the ocean now 
carried his tiny craft monotonously up and down, and 
the soothing motion reminded him of his hammock and 
suggested bedtime. He reefed his sail by tying a knot 
in one leg of it, made fast the sheet, and, having lashed 
the tiller amidships and himself to one of the planks, 
was soon lost in a slumber which was at least healthy 
if not completely innocent; it was the most innocent 
slumber that he had and he made the best of it. Now 
and then a wave washed over the raft; and about mid- 
night, the wind backing up due east, she hesitated for 
a moment and then bore bravely westward. But the 
trustful sleeper snored peacefully, and it was only when 
the sun was again high in the heavens that Bald Head 
the Pirate sat up and stretched himself. 

Never was pirate more completely alone. The raft 
still forged ahead under a fair wind, and the deep swell 
of the ocean carried her monotonously from one long 
green undulation to another. Neither sail nor land 
broke the monontony, nothing but a large hogshead some 
distance astern, placidly bobbing out of sight over the 
summit of a lazy sweil. At sea (as has been frequently 
pointed out by observant travelers) even the smallest 
things attract our attention, and, having nothing better 
to do, the adventurous pirate thoughtfully contemplated 
the vanishing hogshead. Suddenly he sat up straighter, 
uttered a horrid oath, and brought his eyes sharply to 
the stern of his vessel. The tiller had vanished; the raft 
was smaller by four substantial hogsheads; and, to his 
infinite horror, a fifth was just slipping away from 
under him. 

Awful as is the sensation of being alone in mid-ocean 
on a raft, it is mild and innocuous compared with the 
unpleasant surprise of finding that your raft is coming 
For a long minute Bald Tlead sat stunned and 
hewildered, leaning backward on the extended tips of his 
rough fingers and gazing despairingly at the deserting 
hogshead; then he was on his hands and knees, thrust 
ing his throbbing head far down into the water as he 
peered under the raft to examine the full extent of his 
unforeseen calamity. The old rope with which he had 
lashed his casks together was slowly fraying, and al 
ready the strueture wabbled. Again he east an agonized 
glance around the horizon, but no sail gladdened him; 
and even as he looked another hogshead carelessly de- 
tached itself from the raft and with a sardonically cheer- 
ful motion bobbed after the others. 

Fortunately, however, the sudden immersion of his 
throbbing head in the cold water calmed the pirate, and 
he rose to his feet with the dangerous look of one who 
would sell his life dearly were anybody present to sell 
it to. Although he had lost his appetite, he bravely 
forced himself to eat a dried lizard, and this matter-of- 
course action still further restored his wonted self-pos- 
“While there be dried lizards there be hope,” 
he told himself grimly, and even as he reached into the 
hogshead for a second sustaining morsel the way of sal 
vation opened before him. As we have seen by his own 
journal, he was not only a hard man to kill but equally 
hard to beat when he used his mind; and circumstances 
were compelling him to work that useful organ with 
unusual rapidity. 

Now that he had settled upon ¢ plan, every motion of 
this brave but sorely pressed rascal revealed the quiet 
determination of his rugged nature, and bore out his 
journal. He unbent and put on his useless sail, lit his 
pipe, and turned his undivided attention to the food 
hogshead. This he quickly emptied, leaving only the 
sand which he had put in the bottom to steady it, and 


over the sand he jammed the cover of the water barrel, 
which he trimmed with his cutlas until it neatly fitted 
its new position. It was a generous hogshead, and 
there was still room in it for even a fat pirate to sit 
on his haunches with comparative comfort, as he now 
proved by trying the experiment. THis chin came even 
with the rim of the hogshead; and his round face beamed 
with the satisfied pride of an inventor as he climbed 
nimbly out again, picked up the remaining cover, and 
with a single blow of his weapon severed it into two 


to preces, 


session. 


nearly equal half circles. 

In any moment of peril there is nothing so salutary as 
hard work with a definite object. Sitting on the deck of 
his crumbling craft, Bald Head the Pirate busily bored a 
hole in each segment of the cover large enough to admit 
his thumb. He had now the two sections of cover, each 
with a small hole in it; and these he industriously whit 
tled until, on putting them together around his neck, he 
found they fitted like a tight collar. It was a delicate 
business, handy as he was with his cutlas, and to obtain 
a perfect fit consumed the better part of two hours. 

“All T needs now is a trig little sail,” he remarked 
thoughtfully; and with that he deftly sharpened his 
weapon on the sole of his leathery foot and cut down 
his mast. At the end of another hour a miniature mast 
and. two small spars had been neatly whittled, and on 
them it took nim only a jiffy to bend his handkerchief. 

It was now about nine o’clock by the sun, and hardly 
more than a dozen casks supported the raft. But the 
endangered seaman was not to be hurried. He made a 
quick but substantial breakfast and drank long and 
deep from the water barrel. Another cask bobbed away 
from under him, and he raised his little sail by stepping 
the mast between his neck and his coat collar and 
climbed nimbly into the hogshead. There he fitted the 
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cover tightly to his neck and waited for the inevitable. 
It was a strange and terrifying spectacle, for he looked 
exactly like a head dn a barrel with the thumbs of its 
former owner carefully placed on either side of it; but 
as he had taken the precaution to fill and light his pipe, 
this grisly impression was somewhat softened by an 
aspect of philosophical resignation. One by one he felt 
the remaining casks drop away from him, and despite 
the stanchness of his heart (and his confidence in his 
hogshead) his expression became less and less philosoph- 
ical. Presently he felt that there were only two casks 
under him; the hogshead trembled in a sickening fash- 
ion; with a shuddering lurch to starboard it slid re- 
luctantly into the cool, translucent water, turned a suc- 
cession of clumsy somersaults, and then slowly righted. 
But the wind caught his sail, and in a few moments he 
was again merrily traveling westward. 

It is one thing to put to sea on a raft and quite an- 
other to attempt the same desperate expedient in even 
the most seaworthy and well-ballasted hogshead. The 
wind freshened, backed up to the northwest, and covered 
the ocean with dancing little devils of blue water, which 
now spun the hogshead round and round like a top, or 
again turned it completely over, as if impertinently 
curious to find out whether there was another head on 
the bottom. Thought is difficult under such circum- 
stances, and the adventurous pirate soon abandoned him- 
self to profanity, which is always easy and requires 
little mental activity., He invented new forms and com- 
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fort. It was a mode of progress to which, however 
eccentric, they were apparently well accustomed; their 
eight wide hat brims flapped in unison with the rise and 
fall of their heavy sea boots; and the thick red beard 
of their leader, had it not been neatly plaited into a 
number of spiky cues, would have waved in front of 
them like an auctioneer’s oriflamme. 

“That there fisherman,” said the red-bearded man 
viciously as the line stopped and marked time while he 
felt in his pocket for the key to the fort, “sold us a 
rotten dory. An’ it’s what comes o’ buyin’ of things 
honest-like, as some folks calls it. You pays your money 
for a ole dory cos you’ve lost your own pooty little 
tender, an’ the fust time you uses of her you wets your 
feet soppin’. Bah! says I.” With this disgusted utter- 
ance, he led his companions to a small house-inside the 
enclosure and lighted a large ship’s lantern swinging 
from the rough oak ceiling. 

Seeing the eight men'thus clearly, their profession 
was evident. There was something at once gay, furtive, 
and somber in their several expressions, and their eyes 
had the hard, opaque glitter that comes only to those 
whose lives are a continuous performance of daring deeds 
and reckless revelry, although at the moment they all 
looked worried. One after another they hastily kicked 
off their heavy sea boots, and, each sitting down in one 
of the several red rocking-chairs with which the room 
was generously provided, they rubbed their bare feet ear- 
nestly with the nice white tidies that in those days ordi- 





The ghost and his slayer are annoyed by seven murderous pirates squirming down the hatchway 


binations; and, like an author struggling over a manu- 
seript, sought in vain for exactly the right word with 
which to express himself. The afternoon, so to speak, 
dragged on his thumbs, and by six o’elock despair 
perched on his little mast and an oceasional salt tear 
flew off in a horizontal direction as an unusually active 
wave spun him round like a top. 

It was about an hour before sunset when the ex- 
hausted pirate, spinning merrily on the top of a wave, 
sighted in turn a small island just rising to leeward and 
a small vessel just rising on his larboard quarter. 

“A sail! A sail!” he cried joyously; and then the sea 
turned him promptly over, and the joyful shout was ex 
tinguished in a succession of angry bubbles. 

But despite these annoying and involuntary gymnas- 
tics, the wind carried him steadily toward the island. 
It loomed nearer and nearer, while at the same time 
each successive spin of the hogshead showed the vessel 
rapidly overhauling him. He caught only a passing 
glimpse of her, but at each revolution he shouted: “Ship 
ahoy!” and bobbed his head anxiously ‘to attract her 
attention. It waved his little sail, but otherwise it was 
apparently a wasted effort; and now he could see the 
island so clearly that the setting sun lighted a small 
fort just back of the beach. The solitary seaman stared 
at it in bewilderment, and a look of melancholy disgust 
settled over his features. 

“Blamed if it ain’t our own little old fort!” he ex- 
claimed bitterly: and at that moment another spin of 
the hogshead brought him almost face to face with the 
oncoming vessel. She was a_ small, rakish-looking 
schooner, carrying all sail and taking full advantage of 
weather and tide to make the island before sunset. 

“Bless my peepers!” cried the solitary seaman again, 
even more bitterly than before, “if she ain’t the Polly!” 
And with that he made a frantic effort to dive under the 
surface. The hogshead shook with it, but, frequently as 
he had already dived without wishing to, nothing could 
now upset him. All he could do was to twist his neck 
so sharply that he shook the wind out of his little sail; 
the hogshead came to, her speed diminished, and the 
unresponsive schooner bore quickly past her. 


And now the Face gf Horror Flattens 
its Nose on the Midnight Window-pane 


IE rakish schooner soon made the is- 
land and came to anchor in a small 
bay not far from the fort. Twilight 





# stalwart seamen fell over her starboard 
quarter and pulled toward the beach. 
There they formed in single file, and, 
each putting his hands on the shoul 
his immediate predecessor, they marched in a 
lively but not ungraceful lock-step to the door of the 
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% fell rapidly, but not so rapidly as eight* 


narily adorned the back of this graceful and comfortable 
piece of furniture. This exercise finished, they looked 
more hopeful, but it was only after each had swallowed 
two quinine pills and a large glass of whisky from the 
corner cupboard that they appeared comfortably certain 
of their immediate future. Then the red-bearded man 
lighted his pipe, drew up his chair, and luxuriously ele- 
vated his feet to the cool level of a marble-topped table. 

“Dog tired I be,” he said in a deep voice. “An’ now 
which of us jolly rovers is a-goin’ to cook supper? 
That’s the conundrum I’m a-askin’.” 

One after another the rest of the wicked company fol- 
lowed his example, but none attempted to solve his 
conundrum. They lit their pipes; they drew up their 
rocking-chairs; and they rested the heels of their carpet 
slippers on the marble-topped table, taking due care not 
to upset the graceful bunch of wax roses under a glass 
case which adorned its center. Each had made up his 
mind not to establish a dangerous precedent by offering 
to cook the supper, and each endeavored to smoke his 
pipe with the air of a man really not in the least 
hungry. 

It was a cozy enough room, rather incongruously fur- 
nished, that seemed at first glance to combine the salient 
features of a ship’s cabin, a New England parlor, and 
a modern antique shop. Living in a period of rather 
decadent culture, and having no culture, even of this 
decadent kind, of their own, these eight desperate men 
had furnished their dwelling with such things as took 
their fancy in the natural course of business. Fortu- 
nately, they had secured a fairly good architect (whom 
they had afterward economically utilized to bury with 
some of their treasure), but the load of lumber taken 
on the same wild foray had of necessity been eked out 
with the remains of the brig that carried it; and the 
room had therefore that dark and aged look so eagerly 
sought after by those who to-day tire of the conventions 
of our strenuous cities. But it was homelike (which is 
the main thing in domestic architecture), even to the 
trim melodion standing under a religious print called 
“Susanna and the Elders,” which the eight pirates, not 
knowing the story, unanimously regarded as the tour-de 
force of a fevered but delightful imagination. 

“Now if ole Bald Head was here,” said one of them 
presently, carefully holding a large brass nose-ring out 
of the way with one hand while he relighted his pipe 
with the other, “he’d be a-cookin’ of that supper, he 
would. Allus loved to be a-messin’ in th’ kitchen. 
’Tain’t like home somehow without ole Bald Head.” 
And he stretched out his legs and gazed mournfully at 
a cardboard motto hanging over the mantel. “Home, 
Sweet Home,” was marked on it in pink, green, blue, 
yellow, red, purple, and cinnamon-colored worsteds; and 
the pirates had all considered it very beautiful and ap- 
propriate when they found it among the belongings of 
a maiden lady who had sailed from Boston to spend 
Continued on page 22) 









































































































































































and the ‘‘Head Clerk’’ 


He stood among the crowd 
on the dock looking at the 
hoat as she steamed in, She 
was a round, clumsy craft, 
riding high in the water 


By JENNETTE LEE 


Illustrated by J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 


PHE steamer was late. The “head 
clerk” looked critically at the 
chandelier. Then he went out 
to fetch the dust-cloth and a 
piece of chamois. He took down 
the glass lamps and wiped each 
one carefully and put it back in 
its place in the chandelier, blow- 
ing bits of dust from the fixtures 
and running the dust-cloth care- 
fully in and out along the brass 
filigree of grapes and vines. 

It had been a busy day in the office—and upstairs and 
downstairs and in my lady’s chamber—for to-day the 
rush season began. They always came the first of Au- 
gust—shoals of them—and by the middle of the month 
the house would overflow. ‘There would be cots in the 
parlor and the “head clerk” would retire to the wood- 
shed to sleep—such sleep as he could get—a few winks 
between midnight and dawn—and dawn began with 
eockerow. The “head clerk’s” back had a busy, contem 
plative air as he regarded the chandelier, alert for any 
smudge of dust. It was not strictly his business to dust 
the chandelier, perhaps, or to fill the lamps, or bring in 
eggs, or set the table. His chief business in life was to 
make the boarders comfortable. Incidentally he did 
things that no one else found time for: He met the 
boat twice a day—carried up bags and trunks and golf 
sticks—brought the mail and distributed it from the 
piazza steps—with jokes for the boarders—he ran errands 
and filled water-pitchers and fed the hens and brought 
vegetables from the garden when the rest were too busy, 
and superintended the dining-room when things went 
hard—visiting with the guests and gathering up cups 
and plates and omelets, coffee, and fish hash, with his long 
arms that reached skilfully among them while he talked. 

He had finished the chandelier and he returned the 
dust-cloth to its place and went to the window io scan 
the horizon. Far to the west a little blur appeared 
on the sky. He looked at it again and then at the clock 
—twenty minutes before she would be in. He glanced 
again around the room, running a quick, thoughtful hand 
along his black hair—every chair and pen and blotter 
and toothpick in place. Some one passed the office door 
and he looked up. 

“Oh, Annie!” 

She turned back a little. “Yes, Joseph—?” She hesi- 
tated, and came in, smoothing her apron. She was a 
dark little figure, with clear, straight eyes. 

Joseph looked, and his glance deepened approvingly. 
“First rate, Annie! Don’t wear the gingham one again 
—not afternoons—will you?” 

She smiled—a demure, shy smile—and turned away, 
as one might from the sun when it shines too bright. 
“Mother likes it better—this one,” she said, smoothing 
the starched surface again. 

“Of course she does.” Joseph was hearty. 
boarders will. You through work?” 

‘All but some flowers. Mother said petunias.” She 
had started to go. 

“That’s right.” He nodded again, his eyes on the dark, 
clear face. ‘We'll have a lot of people to-night.” 

“Yes.” She lingered over the word and turned to go, 
and waited—a breath— 

The clerk’s eyes were on her kindly. A whistle 
sounded—a long, Jow note that broke the quiet and 
echoed a little and sounded again—low and hoarse. 

She started. “It’s the boat!” She had slipped 
through the door and down the long hall toward the 
garden. 

The clerk’s face wore a puzzled look. It was almost 
dreamy as he went down the piazza steps. The day had 
a kind of radiance. He had not known that it was like 
this. He looked across the stretch of road that led to 
the water. There were flowers everywhere and ‘tall 
grasses that swung on light stems, and dandelions fluff 
ing and butterflies, yellow and white. Joseph’s eyes 
took it in with slow content. It was the quiet air that 
made it so beautiful—there had been no wind all day. 
. . They would have had a good passage and would eat, 
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The Midsummer Idyl of a Radiant Visitor 
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he thought. He quickened his steps 
a little. The boat was off the Head 
now; there was no hurry, but he 
liked to be at the dock as she came 
in. He liked the bustle and the eall- 
ing, as he liked to be first on board 
to gather up hand-bags and luggage 
and start the boarders right. There 
were no other hotels on the island 
—only a couple of boarding-houses 
that did not boast a head clerk between them 
—but it was safer for Joseph to be there 
and he liked it. 

He stood among the crowd on the dock 
looking at the boat as she steamed'in. She was 
a round, clumsy craft, riding high in the water. 
A little group of people gathered in the bow 
waved gaily as she came. Parasols—bits of 
color, red and deep blue—twirled in the light. 
The crowd on the wharf waved back and called ‘ 
out foolish things. Summer was alive, pulsing 
between the great boat and the island. 

Then Joseph saw her first—standing on the 
deck of the steamer, her eyes scanning eagerly 
this new island she had come to. Her parasol was 
not blue or red, but a kind of creamy light that 
circled about her and shut her off from the sky. 

The tide was high and the landing was made from the 
upper deck. So she came down the gangplank, her light 
skirts held daintily away and the creamy parasol atilt to 
shade her face. Behind her followed Joseph, laden to the 
chin with booty, and before and behind them came vari 
ous youths who carried the surplus. She was accustomed 
to little swarms of men waiting on her. Since her 
earliest babyhood she had had them; they had danced 
at her feet, and she would not have known how to 
travel without them. She did not need them so much 
for the wraps and bags and parasols and flowers, pet 
haps, as for a kind of moral support—to applaud softly 
when she spake, and to remain dumb. 












It 
6ox~ T WAS a pretty picture she made, com- 
S35 ing down the steamer plank—with her 


attendants before and behind. But no 
Ciiii- one would have guessed, from the curve 

u of her pretty mouth or the tilt of her 
) chin, that she was aware how pretty 

8 she was, or that she had taken in the 

~ whole long wharf, the radiant island, 
and Joseph in his black coat and tie with one sweep of 
her lashes before the eyes fell. It was such an absent, 
preoccupied prettiness—not self-conscious or put on for 
the wharf, but genuinely preoccupied—as if she had 
retired for a while to the citadel—to commune with her 
self—perhaps to plan a campaign of happy laughter—a 
slaughter of hearts. It was not easy to know what was 
going on under the filmy hat—behind the absent eyes, 
and so everybody guessed. 

[If she had been an inch taller she would have been 
majestic—and her admirers would have known why they 
ran helter-skelter to do her bidding—or if an inch had 
been taken off, she would have been fragile—needing pro- 
tection. She was neither tall nor short—only straight 
as a flame, from the little slender feet; and she was 
neither witty nor wise—but all the men who knew her 
waited on her lightest wish—because such is the way 
of men. 

To Joseph, lumbering behind, with the luggage, 
these things were a sealed book. He knew woman 
nature — through many summers and much tribula 
tion he had learned that some women are to be placated 
and some are to be commanded, and as “head clerk” 
he had done his duty by them all. No one could say 
that he had a favorite among them —fishballs and 
flowers and towels were dealt out with impartial hand 

—for Joseph’s ideal in life was to be a faithful “head 
clerk.” 

But the clerk’s head reeled to-day, as he followed the 
happy cortége up the road, between the flowery fields. 
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The flowers nodded as 
before and the long 
grass waved and but- 
terflies were everywhere 
—but the radiance of 
the day was not in 


them. It had gathered 
in a_ straight, slight 


figure that went before 
him—like a_ cloud. 
Poor Joseph!—as he turned the register on the 
desk and dipped the pen in its ink and placed 
his finger on the black line where the first 
guest was to sign—he knew that his world had tumbled 
upside down and that things were falling out. 

But when she came to the desk and took the pen in her 
fingers and looked at it a moment, dubiously, and then 
at Joseph, before she signed, his trouble went away. He 
saw things clear again and he knew. Whatever she 
might wish him to do it would be done. 

“Mrs. Gregory Blair, Garyville, Kentucky, and Miss 
Anita Blair,” with ditto marks, ran its fresh blackness 
across the page and the pen was in his fingers again 

-with the lightest smile for thanks. He laid the blotter, 
almost tenderly, upon the page—as if it guarded a 
secret for him, while he assigned guests and rooms and 
played his part as mere “head clerk.” 

They had never had a guest from Kentucky .. . and 
Joseph might have known, had he not been a very igno 
rant “head clerk,” that there is a charmed land, and its 
daughters have the smile of the sun, and he upon whom 
that smile falls has tasted wine that will linger with him 
till old age—a smile of charm and gladness and the 
purity of heart that little children have, yet somehow 
faintly troubled with the downcast look and __ listening 
eyes of Mother Eve while the serpent coiled his shining 
length and bent his weaving head to whisper wisdom in 
her shell-pink ear. So when she had smiled her thanks 
and handed back the pen, Joseph’s head swam with the 
draft the gods had brewed for the sons of men since the 
first light fell upon the earth. Alas, Joseph! 
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CHE was not a coquette—but, like the 
lady of Ferrara, she “liked whate’er she 
looked on—and her looks went every 
where.” The hotel woke up. There 
were riding parties and driving parties 
and boating and golf and tennis—only 
bridge, in the parlors, seemed to lan- 
guish a little, and the old ladies, gath 
ered in sheltered corners of the piazzas, were no longe1 
safe over their bits of news and scallops and wool—for 
the piazzas chattered and hummed. Chairs rocked with 
gay little ruffles and creaked and whispered when the 
ruffles had fled. If one would keep up with the pace, he 
must rise early and sit up late, and even then he could 
not be sure that something delightful going past, some 
charming little guess at life, had not escaped him. As 
for Joseph, devoted to kitchen and office and hens, he 
lived in one long, glorious dream that knew no waking 
—and no sleep. Never had life pressed so hard and 
never had he been so happy. 

It could not be said that she flirted with Joseph, but 
neither could it be denied that Joseph was singled out. 
If she was the center of the group and dispensed favors, 
it was Joseph who stood at her side and placed the 
favors in her hand. 

She was planning this morning for a driving party to 
Southern Head and back. They would take luncheon and 
drive back by moonlight—everybody—old ladies and all. 
She was very determined about the old ladies. Why she 
wished this would be a secret between herself and heaven 

since the old ladies did not wish to go—and there 
were not horses enough on the island to carry so many 
old ladies to Southern Head and back in a day. 
had pointed this out to her carefully, sitting on the 
piazza railing, one long, black leg swinging back and 
forth as he talked. 

And she had listened—with her pretty head bent 
and she had nodded and raised her eyes, and continued 
her plans, which included all the old ladies and luncheon 
for everybody. 

And Joseph had gone away and created horses out of 
dust and air and had changed a roast dinner, with vege 





Joseph 
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They went in little groups, laughing and talking. . . 


tables and soup and ice-cream, into a cold boiled lunch- 
eon, With sandwiches and relishes and a delicate, spicy 
drink that she liked. These were not easy days for 
Joseph, but his countenance shone with joy. 

He had not known what living meant before. He re- 
called now—how far away it all seemed—the first night 
she came, when the hotel was about to settle down to 
its placid, accustomed sleep, and she had appeared in the 
dining-room, with her court about her and a chafing- 
dish borne aloft—and had demanded cheese and butter 
and eggs and paprika and beer! That it was a prohibi- 
tion island Joseph had explained with his most cour- 
teous gravity, and ‘that you must have beer for a Welsh 
rabbit, she had explained with her sweetest, gravest air, 
and while their two souls wrestled together, a feather- 
brained youth, who had no principles, had scoured the 
place and produced the beer—just one bottle—and it was 
Joseph himself who stood at her right hand and poured 
it in—a little at a time, as she commanded, while some 
one at her left did the paprika, and some one else the 
cheese, and her wooden spoon was everywhere, a kind of 
baton that kept order and beat the time—and the air was 
full of laughter and gay little sounds that tinkled and 
sweet, high-pitched commands that sent Joseph on use- 
less errands and called him back and praised and scolded 
him in a breath till it seemed too good to be true. So, 
in heaven, the angels might call to each other, from bench 
to bench—but surely earth never brimmed so before. 

Joseph smiled now, the long, slow smile that always 
rested on his face when he thought of her—Joseph was 
always thinking of her. Did he go to gather the eggs— 
it was. to select the freshest and daintiest and slip it 
into his black coat pocket, to be boiled later, with his 
own careful eye on the clock, and borne in triumph to 
place before her. The day was a blaze of glory for him 
if she said: “Thank you!” and if she only raised her 
lids a little and looked at it, half-curiously, half-indiffer- 
ently, still Joseph’s heart sang within him, and when her 
fingers swung the knife that broke the shell with even 
cut, Joseph’s heart went crack, too-—just a little. For 
Joseph had seen a great light upon the way, and—like 
the rest of us—he would never be the same again. 








IV 


HE Southern Head was bathed in sun- 
shine. The great cliffs that circled 
back from the sea were red at heart— 
like vast orchestral stalls that waited, 
silent and empty, for the accustomed 
gods—perchance they were asleep or 
gone upon a journey. So the day slept; 
and over the quiet sea, gulls wheeled 








on slow, outspread wings. : = 

Now and then a face peered above the edge of the cliff, 
and was withdrawn, or a stone dropped from the top and 
fell into space—giving back no sound. The guests went 
warily along the path that edged the cliff. The path was 
well back from the sea, but there were ugly rumors— 
enough to make one cautious. A misstep and one might 
not see the sunshine again, or breathe the air. They 
went in little groups, laughing and talking, the bow] of 
sky above them and the great cliffs at the left that 
dropped to the sea. 

It was not a day to linger indoors. Even the old 
ladies, wrapped in shawls, but without the knitting, had 
ventured a little way. They would not go far—they 
would be within call of the bell when it rang. Already, 
before they left the house, the smell of coffee had met the 
nostrils, and Joseph was here and there and everywhere, 
his black coat awry and the wisp of necktie standing 
under one ear, giving orders, bringing in baskets, unpack 
ing cups and glasses and plates. The old ladies walked 
slowly past the stables where the horses could be heard 
through thin boards blowing softly and crunching their 
hay and oats. The way from the stable to the cliffs ran 
through an open field and the old ladies went with 
leistrely foot. One of them, who carried a black parasol, 
raised it to shield her eyes from the light. And it was 
as if heaven mocked her—for a little black cloud, like 
a parasol gone aloft, sailed between her and the sun and 
rested there. She looked up with blinking eyes and 
lowered the parasol, smiling. The other old ladies looked 
up—the cloud was on the sun and other clouds were 
coming—from the east and from the west. There had 


been no warning—but the sky was overcast. Great masses 
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were rolling up, hurrying to 
blot out the heavens, from 
the four corners of the earth. 
The old ladies turned in their 
places with swift thought. They 
gathered up their skirts—as if the 
rain were already descending — and 
ran, their wide soles gleaming in the 
light as they went. Before they 
reached the house, the first drops fell, 
splashing big. 

Joseph on the steps of the rough 
shelter house greeted them, smiling 
‘and helping them up the steps. They 
laughed and twittered and shook their 
wraps and peered through the windows, 
and watched the rest of 
the party hurrying now 
across the open field, flee- 
ing from the wrath of the 
rain. They came flying 
—skirts drawn _ protect- 
ingly over bent heads— 
hats under arms—blown by 
the wind, hurrying, drifting 
to shelter, half-amused and 
half-angry at the power that 
drove them on. 

It was Joseph who met 
them on the steps, scanning 
each group as it came—his 
quick eye running beyond it 
to search the field in the dis- 
tance. She was not come 
No, they did not see her—but 
she must be here. She started 
with them—yes, of course. It 
was so sudden—they had to 
run, single file—no one could 
tell. But Joseph had not lis- 
tened, he was gone—across the 
field—hatless, in the rain. 

They watched him, from the piazza, 
down the path. He would find her. She 
was surely safe—waiting under some 
rock, probably—wiser and safer than all 
of them. The other young men were 
searching the house hastily. Then they 
turned back into the rain. The last bevy 
of girls drifted into the house, shaking 
the wet from their garments, crowding 
about the blazing fire. 

The wind had risen with the storm. 
They heard it whirling outside. The sky had 
grown black. They could searcely see each 
other, except by the lightning flare. ... The 
man who ran by the cliff called as he ran, lifting his face 
to listen. The ran had drenched him, but the wind that 
sailed past lifted the soaked coat and whipped it about 
him, slapping his face. He fought it down, peering 
ahead. He darted to the edge of the cliff and threw him 
self flat—far below an angry, muffled sound came up 
out of darkness. He rose to his feet and ran—stumbling, 
ealling: “Anita! Anita!” The wind lulled a little 
and he made a hollow of his hands, calling to her: 
“Anita! Anita!” ... Then louder, as the wind grew 

. and louder again and again: “‘Anita! An-i-ta!”— 
dying away pitifully like a sob. It was only the wind 
that heard him and hissed across the headlands. He 
stumbled and fell, and the wind echoed it again while 
he lay, beaten upon. by the rain. When he rose a little 
three-cornered cut was in his forehead and a red streak 
trickled down his face as he fought the wind for foothold. 
He had reached the end of the path now, where it dips 
to the sea and curves back toward the great procession 
of cliffs... If he should not find her. He went cau- 
tiously, feeling the treacherous rock with his hands, slip- 
ping, sliding, catching at brambles, and waiting while 
huge pebbles. loosened from their place, rattled and fell, 
striking against the. side of the cliff once—and again 
and were lost to sound. He strained his eyes to pierce 
the dimness. The lightning flared high—and gleamed 
white on the sky and the cliff—and on something lodged 
below. He caught fast hold of the cliff and held himself 
against the beating of his heart that would thrust him 





















off. Swiftly he had stripped himself 

of the black coat and was tearing it 

in slits, testing each link with set lip. 

He gripped the strong cloth fiercely, 

as if he swore it to service. The tense 

fingers had found a cervice where a 

huge root thrust out and made fast 

the ribboned coat. It might not hold 

—God knew. . . . There was not time 

to go back. . . . She lay with the rain 

falling on her face, and below her the 
darkness fell away— If she awoke. 

. . » He put his foot cautiously down. 

. . . The rope held fast and he swung 

himself faster—and faster—careless 

now. ... He would reach her... . 

The rain blinded him... but he 

held her, strained to his breast... . 

He had lifted her up the great cliff. 
_.. “Anita!” He sobbed it, bending to her, 
and the eyes opened and smiled wistfully 
and closed in the night. He stumbled and 
ran—hatless and coatless—babbling with 
joy—for he carried her safe.... Like a 
child, he cradled her, shielding the face 
from the rain. ... The gods were jealous. 
... He held them at bay... he thrust 
them back... . 

So he met the others, coming toward him 
through the storm, and gave her to them. 
But she had struggled to her feet and went 
along among them, laughing a little as her 
feet stumbled and they held her up on 
every side. 

At the stables Joseph left them. He 
went in among the wagons and sobbed like 
a child. 


And when he came to the house, the coffee 
was made, and Anita, sitting by the fire, 
held a steaming cup to her lips. When she 
saw him she put it down and looked at him 
with gentle eyes—and the gentleness in her 
eyes mocked him. 


Vv 
HE day lay like a pearl upon 
the sea. The world was new- 
washed by the storm—all the 
flowers and the grass and the 
little leaves. 

Under the trees in the 
orchard Joseph waited for 
her. She had said she would 
come—with a little nod of her head and laugh- 
ing eyes she said it. . . . She would come... . 
She was coming—with light feet—there on the 
grass. ... He could see her. . . . Out of some 
other world. ... She was, coming. ... She 
had paused for a moment to speak to the group 
by the path, then she came slowly on. Her eyes 
were on the ground, a little smile on her lips. 

When she looked up, her glance rested on 
Joseph in his black clothes—waiting—and the 
smile faded, and she came more quickly and 
stood beside him. “I didn’t mean to keep you 
waiting,” she said. The light through the green 
leaves filtered and fell on the tilted face. It 
nodded to him kindly. “I meant to come right 
off, but it takes so long to pack, you know—to 








find your things and say good-by .. . and I 
always forget something.” . . . The candid eyes 


appealed to him for sympathy. 

But Joseph did not give it. He had started 
forward a step, his hand half-clenched at his 
side—words struggling on his lips... . But it 
was the “head clerk” that spoke. .. . 

“You took your rooms—till the first—’ The voice 
was harsh. 

“Yes, I know. But we must go... 
stay—” 

“Sit down,” said Joseph. He motioned to the bench. 
“T want to say something.” 

She sat down obediently, her light skirt trailing a 
little and the slender foot peeping from among its 
ruffles. 

Joseph stood before her humbly. His dark head was 
bent and the light traced lines of silver on it. ... She 
looked at them curiously. “I haven’t thanked you—” 
she said gently. 

His hand put it aside with a gesture. “Wait... I 
didn’t know you were going . . . I can’t let you go—” 
He spoke fast—breathless—and dropped to one knee be- 
side her—half resting on the bench... . 

She did not move away—a grave look had crossed the 
childish petulance of her face. “I wish you wouldn’t 
say things like that to me,” she said. She was speaking 
very low.... “It makes me quite unhappy—” She 
spread her little hands. 

Joseph looked at them. “I would not make you un- 
happy, or hurt you—for the world ‘ ; 

“No. . . no- Her lips half parted with a little 
smile—*I know you wouldn't. You’re such a kind, 
good man—and I love you. Everybody does, you know— 
They just can’t help it ’ She was looking, strange 


[ just can’t 
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and inscrutable into his face—as if all the mirth and all 
the sorrow of the world dwelt in her eyes. 

“I want you to love me,” said Joseph. “I want you 
to marry me.” But his face was unutterably sad... . 
“T ean not live without you—” he added simply. 

She looked down at him with swift eyes... . “I wish 
you wouldn’t. . . I couldn’t marry you.” She shook 
her head. “I just couldn’t marry you—l’d be glad if I 
could—” 

There was silence in the orchard all about, and the 
golden day brimmed with it. He had not stirred 
from his place. 

She half put out her little hand toward him and drew 
it back. ... “You see, I don’t expect to marry anybody 
—not anyhody—”, She shook her head gravely... . 
Then her eyes laughed. “I'd like to, real well—but I 
don’t ever expect to.” 

The toe of her slipper found a little pebble and pushed 
it about. “You wouldn’t like it—to live with me—” 
she said; “I’m as hard as hard to live 
with.” 
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chief from the water and squeezed it with careful fingers 
and laid it on the table—a little wet ball. 

But her eyes were on the cut. “It will be better to- 
morrow,” she said. : 

Joseph’s hand had reached out to the table. It re- 
turned to his pocket. ‘I think it is better now,” he said. 

Her face glowed with happiness. “You have to be care- 
ful of hurts like that.” She nodded gravely. “Sometimes 
they stay and get worse and make} a lot of trouble—if 
you don’t take care.” She gathered up the things she 
had brought—the dish of water and the scissors and the 
little bottle of fluid. Then she turned away, her face 
full of happiness and a kind of childlike courage. 

When she had gone the room was still again. Joseph 
sat motionless, staring before him. Only the tick of the 
clock on the wall . and the sun shining outside. He 
drew his hand from the pocket and looked down at it— 
a little ball of filmy wetness, in the great palm. 

The ticking of the clock on the wall echoed his thought. 





“T’ll cook the confounded supper,” he remarked 
briskly; and a moment later they heard him busy with 
the pans and kettles. 

Yellow Mustaches cooked a good supper, but he was 
slow about it. The cuckoo clock in the parlor had long 
ago chirped nine cuckoos when the last pannikin was 
emptied of rum and the last belly fairly well filled with 
it. They rolled pleasantly in their chairs, and Red 
Whisker, getting to his feet at the head of the table. 
voiced a general sentiment. 

“A good cook ye be, Yaller Mustaches,” he said dog- 
matically, “but a better songster. A song, says I, an’ 
then to bed, as it’s most bedtime already.” 

None more willing than Yellow Mustaches. He might 
have doubts about his ability to cook, and even a modest 
disinclination to practise that accomplishment, but as a 
musician he took a back seat for nobody; and he now 
led them to the parlor all a-twitter with gratified vanity. 
Not that he was a musician; but the type survives in 

every neighborhood, and the only differ- 





ence is that, whereas the usual victim 





He looked up and smiled—a slow smile, 


. of his obsession has taken some les- 





that was full of tenderness and gentle- 
ness. ‘Don’t — Anita —I understand— 
now—-” He stood up, his hands behind 
him, looking down at her. 

“I’m sorry I ever came to this island,” 
she said... The quick eyes brimmed 
and ran over. She was searching 
among the flimsy ruffles for a bit of hand- 
kerchief. When she found it she dabbed 
them fiercely... . Then she stood up, 
both hands outstretched. “You'll just 
have to forgive me,” she said. A little 
smile struggled up among the tears. 

He took the hands, holding them fast, 
looking into the face of Eve—mother of 
men. Then he dropped them slowly. “I 
am glad I have loved you,” he said. 

“Oh—dear! Please don’t—I’m going 
to ery again!” She searched for the 
handkerchief frantically. Then the laugh 
bubbled up. The day was filled with it 
and the orchard light and all the great 
world, and the smell of salt crept up 
from the sea. ‘“Good-by.” She turned 
away, but the eyes had brimmed again. 

So he watched her move away, under 
the trees—out into the light, where the 
sunshine caught her and the flowers 
made a path for her, and the butter- 
flies, on either side, rose and circled and 
fell as she went. 





vi 

HE ticking of the office 
clock on the wall be- 
hind him was like the 
echo of his thought. . 

She was gone—but the 
sun was shining out on 
the water and the sky 
was blue. He turned 
away from the window and crossed the 
empty room and sat down. ‘The season 
was done now. There would be a few 





























more days, then the last guests would go 
and the house would be closed. His hand 
in his pocket felt for something and drew 
it out—a fragile bit of lace and lightness. 
He held it in his hand, gazing at it 
stupidly. It was so frail and gossamer 
and useless. she clock ticked past 
the hour but he had not stirred. 
Some one in the hall passed the door 
and looked in and passed on with light 
foot. By and by the step came again, 
pausing a little by the door. Then he 








5 sons, Yellow Mustaches had never taken 
any. He gave a gallant curl to his mus- 
taches and another to the music stool; 
then he sat down and hit several of the 
is keys in succession with his strong fore- 
: finger, for he had once seen the melodion 
played, and learned that the real secret 
is to hit with your finger and pump with 
mi your toes at the same moment. And 
seven delighted smiles of happy antici- 
pation spread softly over the faces of 
the listening pirates as they resumed 
their rocking-chairs. 

Yellow Mustaches sang in a sweet, un- 
natural voice. He had known life, had 
Yellow Mustaches; and when it came to 
sweet and simple ballads he could inter- 
pret them with all the pensive under- 
standing of one who has also loved and 
suffered. Now he drew a long, sobbing 
breath and was off as follows: 


“There was a gentle faarmer’s boy 
1s loved a paarson’s daughter. 
A bunch of pinks with honest jooy 
He daaily picked and broought her. 
But, aaah! one daay, 
I’m grit ved to saay, 
He found his dream was oover. 
So he cut the hay, 
{nd skipped away 
To be a jolly roover.” 


Here the singer paused significantly; 
and the entire company, whieh had been 
waiting impatiently, roared a rollicking 
chorus: 


‘Adoo to innercence? he cried, 
‘Adoo to fond deluuuusion, 
I go to hide 
Vy busted pride 
And salve its sore contuuuusion, 
No siren’s art 
Shall break my heart 
Ayin, or booowl me ooover, 
So he cut the hay, 
tnd skipped away 





To be a jolly rooover.” 


Mustache’s eyes roved as he sang, and 
now they turned wistfully to the parlor 
window. ‘The nights were often mildly 











looked up. “Did you want something 
—Annie?” ‘The girl’s face held its clear light steadily. 

“T thought you might want me, Joseph—to do some- 
thing—” 

“No—there is nothing to do—now. Things are about 
over.” 

“Yes—” But she waited. She did not look at the closed 
hand that held something in it, but only at his face. 

“The cut in your forehead is worse,” she said. She 
iad come nearer, looking at it. 

“Is it? I don’t know—” He raised a stupid hand. 
“Never mind,” he said. 

But she was looking at it—with clear eyes. “I have 
something—” Her gaze lightened. “One of the boarders left 
it—for me. When you put it on, it heals. You wait—” 

She was gone and he dreamed again. The clenched hand 
opened and the bit of lace fell to the table beside him. 

When she returned, she pushed it a little aside, making 
a place for the dish of water she had brought, and the 
scissors and a tiny bottle of fluid. 

“T wash it first—in carbolie She drew the dish toward 
her. Then she reached out. “This will do—nicely—” she 
said. “I forgot the cotton.” She had gathered up the 
little handkerchief and dipped it lightly in the water. 

“Bend down, Joseph—just a little, please—” 

The dark head, with its silver streaks, was bent 
obediently... . ° 

The little hand that dabbed the water was very firm, 
but she gave an anxious look. “Does it hurt?” 

“No—” He smiled a little. 

“There—” She drew a quick breath. “It’s clean 
now.” She lifted the bottle. “I put sOme of this on. 
It makes a kind of new skin, you know, and cures it—” 
She stood on tiptoe reaching up. “It will hurt—a 
little—at first, but you won’t mind—?” 

“T shall not mind,” said Joseph. 

The cool finger-tips worked quickly. “There!” She 
stood off, looking at him. 

A smile crossed the sad, quiet face. ‘Thank you, child,” 
he said gently. 

“You’re quite welcome.” She lifted the bit of handker 








To Liberty 
A Toast 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


HER E’S to our Goddess, Liberty, 
Idol of bronze and stone! 
May she come to life some day 
And let her charms be known. 




















THE HANT 


Continued from page 19 


Christmas with a nephew in India and had never been 
heard of afterward. 

Nose Ring’s ill-considered remark cast a damper over 
the whole company. A tall man with yellow mustaches 
rose nervously and sat down at the melodion where he 
struck a few notes at random, but the familiar sound of 
the homelike instrument only deepened the general sad- 
ness, and one after another the seven pirates turned 
their heads and fixed their eyes on him with a brooding 
and almost vindictive melancholy. No one, except an oc 
casional minor poet, likes to be stared at, and Yellow 
Mustaches was no minor poet. He twisted slowly about 
on his musie stool, and there was something in this com 
bined and unwinking gaze of his seven savage compan- 
ions that visibly disconcerted him. 





| Like so many other singers, Yellow 
| 


chilly on Nonesuch Island; the window 


—————_ was closed and dirty, but the stars shone 


through it. When the chorus ended, the 
musical pirate drew another long, sobbing breath, 
slapped the melodion coquettishly, and was away on 
his next stanza: 


“It happened at a soooshibul 
When all was pullin’ caaandy. 
This same young man, he—” 


It was a fine start, but got no further. The singer’s 
voice quavered, stopped, and the song flickered out into 
a sudden terrifying silence, broken by a simultaneous 
scraping of seven pairs of rockers as the pirates turned 
to look at him. His mouth was still open to emit its 
music. But no sound came from the round black aper- 
ture; and on either side of it his yellow mustaches bris 
tled so stiff with terror that his expression was like the 
little o of the typewriter when the ingenious typist puts 
four hyphens on either side to indicate a break in the 
narrative. 

He glared straight at the window, and as the seven 
pirates followed the direction of his glare the cozy room 
quivered with their simultaneous shudder. 
against the pane, where it made a round, wet spot 
about the size of a dime, was a round, fat nose under 
a shining cranium which the light of the room illumi 
nated with a ghastly radiance. And from the face be 
neath, which dimly suggested a large, water-soaked 
potato, a pair of blue eyes gazed into the room with a 
mingled look of hope and apprehension. Yellow Mus 
taches staggered to his feet wildly. His teeth rattled 
together, and each individual hair on his head stood on 
tiptoe as if trying to see what was the matter. 

“It’s him!” he stuttered. “It’s pore, ole Bald Head, 
as I m-m-murdered by a-p-p-pushin’ of him overboard all 
in f-f-fun like! It’s his hant, an’ he’s a-comin’ after me! 
Oh! Oh!” And with a terrified wail the anguished mu 
sician staggered against the melodion, which wailed in 
unison. It was the first time that the instrument had 
ever given out a note in harmony with his own voice, 
and the dismal, unexpected sound completed the univei 
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sal panic. Instinctively the seven pirates had drawn 
their cutlases, but at the horrified scream of the melo- 
deon the useless weapons fell with a clatter from their 
nervous fingers. 

“A hant! hant!” they stuttered, too; and with one des- 
perate thought in common they rushed tumultuously up- 
stairs to their bedroom, where they undressed hastily, tum- 
bled into bed, and pulled the covers over their ashen faces. 
No ghost has ever been known to turn down a bedcover, 
but even in this security they still shook and shuddered. 

In the deserted parlor the light of the ship’s lan- 
tern illuminated seven overturned rocking-chairs (with 
white tidies), one overturned piano stool, seven cut- 
lases, and sixteen scattered carpet slippers. On the 
wall over the melodeon the elders (for nothing could 
stop them) still peeped at Susanna. And outside the 
silent stars looked down at the unaccustomed spec- 
tacle of a baldheaded man running as fast as his legs 
could carry him toward the Sacred Sarah. 


Wherein the Wicked Company Tiptoes from 
the Sleeping-Chamber, leaving Yellow Mus- 
taches in Perilous Plight in His Nightie 


IRATES at home usually slept late, but 
it was only nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing when Red Whisker cautiously pro- 
jected his fierce and serious countenance 
from under his bedclothes. Framed in 
the white counterpane, he was a sorry, 
and even comical, looking pirate, for he 
had neglected to comb out his beard be- 
fore retiring, and restless slumber had tied several of the 

cues together in a hard knot that pulled his cheeks forward 

and gave him the pensive, pouting expression of a plump, 
innocent young girl just learning to whistle. The seven 
other pirates still had their heads under the bedclothes. 

“If so happened as I hopped into th’ wrong bed last 
night, careless like,” he muttered, ‘‘’t stands to reason 
as somebody else has been a-hoppin’ into the wrong 
bed. An’ how’s a fellow goin’ to know which of his 
merry companions is which? That’s the conundrum 
I’m a-askin’ of myself.” Then his face lighted, and he 
smiled so broadly that he hurt himself and was com- 
pelled to pause and untie his cues. Snores emanated 
from each pirate coverlet, but from under one of them 
came a sound like the thin whistle of a peanut roaster. 

“That’s him,” muttered Red Whisker. ‘“That’s pore 
ole Yaller Mustaches a-snorin’ like a human tea kettle.” 

And with that he hopped silently out of bed and went 
softly from one sleeping figure to another. He woke 
them gently, and six fierce men got cautiously out of 
bed and followed Red Whisker downstairs to the parlor. 
From the seventh bed the whistling sound continued 
louder than ever; but hardly had the last nightgown 
rustled down the narrow stairway when a pair of long 
yellow mustaches appeared warily from under the cover 
let and the owner carefully tiptoed after them. 

Once in the parlor, the seven desperate men responded 
to force of habit. They drew up their rockers, lit theit 
pipes, put on their carpet slippers, and elevated their 
feet to the surface of the marble-topped table. 

“Now this ’ere hant,” said Red Whisker, coming di- 
rectly to the point. “I loved ole Bald Head, so to speak, 
is much as any. Praised his cookin’ I allus did. Madea 
pet of him in more ways than one, as ye’ll all bear me out 
in it. But a hant’s different. Not as I’m feared of ’em, 
mind ye, but I don’t like ’em, an’ that’s a fact, gentlemen.” 

He had struck the right note, and a murmur of agree- 
ment ran around the table. It was the unanimous opin 
ion of the seven pirates that while none of them were 
afraid of ghosts there was unquestionably something un 
desirable about them as steady companions. The man 
with the nose-ring offered an explanation while he 
absently polished that admirable ornament with the 
hem of his nightgown. 

“It’s their cussed onexpectedness, Whisker.” 

“So ’tis,’ said another. “Allus a-bobbin’ of their- 
selves up when they ain’t wanted.” 

“An’ a-listenin’, too,” added a third. ‘Mebbe you has 
a leetle secret an’ you tells it to a comrade confidential 
like, an’ then you looks round an’ there’s the cussed 
hant a-lookin’ at you. Never a smile on him either. 
‘That’s what I hates about ’em. 
; -- sad.” 

“An’ who do a hant hant?” continued Red Whisker in 
a tone of argument. “Hants the pussun ‘who’s been a 
murderin’ of him if so be he don’t live too far off for a 
hant to reach him. Made a good many hants we have, 
fust an’ last,” he added, with a touch of professional 
pride; “but the pore things don’t come a-hantin’ of us 
cos we allus murders ’em away from home, husinesslike. 
But now here’s ole Yaller Mustaches, he goes a-murderin’ 
of ole Bald Head right here on the island. An’ here’s ole 
Bald Head, he comes a-hantin’ of ole Yaller Mustaches an’ 
a-hantin’ of us incidental. It’s a sittywation, says I, as 
must be handled without no silly sentiment. Practical 
men we be, an’ there ain’t but one way to lay a hant.” 

He paused significantly; and with a simultaneous 
movement the seven companions took their feet off the 
table and replaced them with their elbows, thus bring 
ing their scowling faces close together over the wax 
flowers. It was their favorite attitude when plotting. 
Their voices sunk to a hoarse whisper in which the 
words ‘trial” and “execution” were delightedly audible. 
Then they disputed, and for a few minutes it looked as 
if their peaceful garments might soon be blushing with 
the blood of unseemly conflict, but Red Whisker put an end 
to it. He strode to the corner cupboard and returned 
with a dice-box in one hand and a pistol in the other. 

“Judge I’m a-goin’ to be, gentlemen all,” he remarked 
grimly, “’n there’s an end on it. An’ what’s the use o’ 
quarrelin’ over the jury an’ th’ opposin’ counsel when 
we’ve got to have the trial immejit after pore ole Yaller 
Mustachés have washed up the breakfast dishes? Shake 
for it, says I, an’ then all hands together to rig th’ gallus.” 

The dice shook in the box, and Yellow Mustaches shook 
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in his nightgown as he listened at the head of the stair- 
way; then, as he heard them rise from the table, he sped 
back to bed and again tucked his head under the bed- 
clothes. Never had life seemed sweeter to him, and his 
brain whirled under his pillow as he sought some way of 
prolonging it. 

Fortunately, it whirled to some purpose. He got out 
of bed grimly, took several pillows, and arranged them 
cunningly under his own coverlet until they looked like 
a tall and unawakened sleeper. It was a ghostly busi- 
ness, recalling as it did the operation of burial, but 
soon finished, and he contemplated the dummy with sat- 
isfaction as he picked up his trousers and started to 
dress himself. But the legs of the doomed pirate trem- 
bled in spite of him; he found it difficult to project 
them into the proper apertures; and even as he was for 
the third time withdrawing his right foot from the left 
leg of these ordinarily friendly garments, the fatal step 
of a carpet slipper sounded ominously at the foot of the 








Reminiscences of a 


Dancing Man 


By THOMAS HARDY 


I 





HO now remembers Almack’s balls— | 
Willis’s sometimes named— 

In those two smooth-floored upper halls 
For faded ones so famed? 

Where as we trod to trilling sound 

The fancied phantoms stood around, 
Or joined us in the maze, 

Of the pondered Dears from Georgian years, 

Whose dust lay in eighteen sealed-up biers ; 
The fairest of former days. 


I] 


HO now remembers gay Cremorne 
And all its jaunty jills, 

And those nild whirling figures born 

Of Jullien’s grand quadrilles? 
With hats on head and morning coats 
Then footed to his prancing notes 

Our partner-girls and we; 
And the gas-jets winked, and the lusters clinked, 
And the platform throbbed as with arms enlinked, 


We moved to the minstrelsy. 


HO now recalls those cronded rooms 
Of old yclept ‘The Argyll,”’ 
Where to the deep Drum-polka’s booms 
We hopped in boisterous style? 


Whither have danced those damsels now! 





Is Death the partner who. doth mow 
Their wormy chaps and bare? 

Do their spectres spin like sparks within 

The -smoky halls of the Prince of Sin 
To a thunderous Jullien air? 

1895. 
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stairway. With a muttered exclamation he threw his 
trousers from him and sped to the window, which com 
manded a pleasant view of the ocean that in happier 
moments he had often paused to appreciate. But the 
carpet slipper was now half-way up the staircase; and 
with a bitter oath he leaped from the window to the 
roof of the kitchen ell and in another moment was speed 
ing out of the door of the fort. 

Nothing would have more keenly distressed Yellow 
Mustaches, under ordinary circumstances, than to be 
abroad by day with nothing on but his nightgown. But 
now his sole thought was to put as much ground as 
possible between himself and his once congenial com 
panions, and he remembered instinctively that the island 
was widest from west to east. Lack of breath compelled 
him after a time to stop running, but he still pushed 
earnestly eastward, and at the end of an hour, such was 
the speed lent him by his well-founded terror, reached 
the long beach at the extreme easterly end of the island. 
The ocean forbade further progress, and the wreck of the 
Sacred Sarah offered the only visible shelter. 

The Sacred Sarah had had a good-sized cabin, and 
Yellow Mustaches entered well into it before he realized 
that it was already occupied. At the table in the center 
sat a man wearing a green hat ingeniously contrived of 
palm leaves. He was back to the entrance, and sat in 
the cramped and rigidly easy attitude of a careful pen 
man, muttering to himself a succession of apparently 
meaningless letters. The fugitive’s bare feet made no 
sound on the floor of the ancient cabin, and the dis 
covery of its busy occupant startled him into temporary 
forgetfulness of his own troubles. Afraid of no single 
man was Yellow Mustaches. 

“How now, my jolly buck!” he exclaimed in a round 








voice. And he twirled his mustaches, swaggered to the 
table, and gave the mysterious penman a jovial whack 
on his rigid shoulder. 

The effect was magical. “M,” said the man suddenly; 
and his hat, disintegrated by the force of the blow, fell 
in a shower of green leaves over his shoulders and re- 
vealed his bald, yellow head wrinkled with surprise, 
vexation, and apprehension. He half rose from the table 
and turned sharply to see what had hit him. 

“The hant!” cried Yellow Mustaches. “The hant!” 
He tried to flee, but his legs failed him (as would have 
been natural enough even had he not been seized by that 
awful paralysis which, thank Heaven, afflicts most of us 
only in nightmares), and he stood swaying like a paper 
soldier that has been left on guard in front of the nur- 
sery register. The other wondered at him. He looked 
quickly toward the cabin hatchway, and, seeing that his 
visitor was alone, his expression softened to a look of 
combined indignation and curiosity. 

“Who’s a hant?” he demanded. “An’ what be you 
a-doin’ of runnin’ round in your nightie, Yaller Mus- 
taches ?” 

Hardly could he have found a question better calcu- 
lated to shock the other into common sense. The thought 
flashed over Yellow Mustaches that no real ghost is ever 
visible by daylight. 

“I—I’ve just got up,” he remarked weakly; and with 
a painful blush he sat down hastily at the further side 
of the table. As in the familiar case of two old friends 
meeting unexpectedly on a street corner, silence fell be- 
tween the two pirates and each regarded the other across 
the table with a dumb, determined expression of cor- 
diality. Each was full of questions which the unexpect- 
edness of the meeting had rudely jarred into a hopeless 
chaos. 

“It’s a warm day,” said Yellow Mustaches, after sev- 
eral efforts to begin a natural-sounding conversation. 

“Hot,” said Bald Head, after a considerable interval. 
“Where you been a-keepin’ of yourself, ole feller?” 

“Oh, just a-cruisin’,” returned the other, indifferently. 
“Same ole story. What you been a-doin’?” 

“Writin’,” said Bald Head, with a proud glance at his 
manuscript. ‘Letters an’ sentances, an’—an’ a sort 
of tale,” he added, suddenly yielding to a natural temp- 
tation. “Now just you listen to this, ole feller, an’ tell 
me honest-like what you think of it.” 

And with that, after the manner of young and deter- 
mined authors, he fixed his victim with a proud, hesi- 
tating eye and began to read his manuscript. Yellow 
Mustaches stirred uneasily in his nightgown, but the 
modest author still had his cutlas, and there was noth- 
ing to do but sit tight and listen. And in spite of him- 
self Yellow Mustaches found it interesting. 

“Now i am back on the isle. My raft did not work”— 
so Bald Head finished. And with what must have been 
an instinctive affectation of modesty (for he was neither 
an affected pirate nor an indifferent author) he crossed 
the cabin to where he kept his sweet fern and tremu- 
lously busied himself filling his pipe. 

Yellow Mustaches meditated. His eyes roved the 
cabin, climbed the ladder, and suddenly expanded as 
they encountered two others gazing greedily at him over 
a bushy red beard. Red Whisker himself peered cau- 
tiously down the hatchway; his eyes glowed like a cat’s; 
and behind him, although Yellow Mustaches could not 
see them, six ferocious pirates, armed to the very teeth, 
in which they gripped their naked cutlases, lay on their 
bellies and squirmed, snake-like, toward the cabin of the 
Sacred Sarah. 

“Come out, you murderer!” roared Red Whisker. 
Great was his satisfaction that he was at last going to 
kill some one without committing an act of palpable 
injustice, and his voice showed it. 

‘But nothing so annoys an author as this kind of an 
interruption to critical discussion. In the bitterness of 
his spirit, Bald Head forgot his former terrors and 
stepped boldly under the hatchway. 

“Who’s he been a-murderin’ of now?” he demanded 
tartly; and his tone was so human that Red Whisker, 
even as he recoiled in horror from the bald head shining 
below him, could not but realize its unghostlike quality. 

“y—Yy—You,” he explained doubtfully. 

“Him kill me!” echoed Bald Head indignantly; but 
the thought recalled his own dangerous position. Caught 
he was. There was no way out of the cabin, But when 
he again spoke it was with the dignity of a brave man 
at his last extremity. “Mebbe ye can all do it together,” he 
said simply. “An’ now as the end is come, Whisker, all 
I’m a-askin’ of ye is the temporrery use 0’ a pint o’ rum.” 

The request was plain enough, although the words puz- 
zled the hearer. Behind him his six companions wrig- 
gled venomously nearer and nearer, pausing now and 
then to get a better grip on their cutlases with their 
tired teeth. They saw Red Whisker take a flask from 
his pocket and hand it cautiously down the hatchway. 
Nearer they crept; when all at once the broad back of 
their leader straightened so suddenly that six mouths 
opened and six cutlases fell with a single thud on the 
white sand. There they lay untouched and unheeded. 
Red Whisker stood with one hand on his hip; the index 
finger of the other pointed into the cabin; and his dis- 
honest face glowed with satisfied conviction. 

“It weren’t no hant,” he shouted joyously. “It were 
ole Bald Head himself. An’ here he is down in this very 
cabin, alive—an’ drinkin’.” 


> 


Here Endeth the Memorable and Extraordinarily Re- 
markable Four-Part Narrative of Eight Melodious 
Pirates and the Terrible Pailid Face at the Window. 
@ MEniraBeL, a narrative in four parts, being 
the Startling Piratical Adventures of a Virtuous 
New England Schoolmistress in the Hands 
of These Unlettered and Ferocious Free- 
hooters, appeared in the Thanksgiving 
Issue, Dated November 21, 1908 
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A view of one of the power-houses of the Milwaukee Electric Railway This picture shows the transformation in the appearance of the power-house after 
and Lighting Company before the river-front improvements were begun the officials of the company had become imbued with the improvement spirit 


Milwaukee’s River-Front 
By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


tee pictorial story here shown is most si stive. It means that one Ameri 

can city, live, vigorous, and wealthy, is beginning to care for its appearance, 
to reach out toward the city beautiful. Bad as are the best of the conditions 
shown, they are better than the best in Chicago, in Detroit, or in Cincinnati, o1 
any other American city with a “business” water-front. With knowledge of the 
way in which Amsterdam and Hamburg, Paris and London, Stockholm and Copen 
hagen, treat their commercial waterways, Milwaukee will never be satisfied until 
she has what her wealth and energy entitle her to—a completely pleasing and 
completely efficient water-front. She will get double value from this water-front, 
in its effect on her own people and in its drawing power on “beauty travel.” 

As but one mile in fifteen of America’s possible waterways has been developed 
for commerce, there is both opportunity and danger at present—opportunity to 
have these waterways both pleasing to the eye and useful to commerce, and danger 
that they will be “improved” into the ugliness of the Erie Canal or of the Alle 
gheny or Schuylkill River. With consideration of the value of public beauty, 
these waterways, through city and country, will be more than ugly trenches and 
open sewers. Winona, Minnesota, has made her Mississippi River levee-front a 
beautiful park and a safe landing-place. In Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, some public 
spirited men and women bought the banks of the Wisconsin River, then leased 
them as public property to the city for the city’s good, and chased off bill-boards. 

Hundreds of American communities are now using the rivers which border o1 
bisect them us dumps and sewers. If we are fit to have what Europe has, we Flower boxes in the windows and on the roof of the store of Gimbel Brothers, 


will begin to clean up and beautify our water-fronts. illustrating one of the attractive forms which the river-front work has assumed 
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Contrast this picture with the one at the top of the page. It shows the same situation after improvement work had been commenced 





























Madam, you should raise your hand. 
than home-baked beans. 


Serve a dish of home-baked beans with a dish of Van 
Camp’s. Then take a vote of your table. 

The result is always the same. All, save the housewife, 
will vote for Van Camp’s s. The housewife, of course, can’t 
decry her own dish. 

Yet, Mrs. Housewife, think what Van Camp’s mean to 
you. Think of the time and the fuel you'll save when 
you once vote with the rest. 

Think of what it will mean to have a dozen meals in 
the house, ready for instant serving. 


All people like their beans nutty, mealy and whole. Yet 
you can’t get them that way without a steam oven. 

People want their beans to digest, so they won’t ferment 
and form gas. No home oven can make them digestible. 
People like the tomato sauce baked into the beans. 

Your folks will eat more beans, by five times over, when 
you serve Van Camp’s. And beans are 84% nutriment. 

They contain more food than meat or eggs or cheese. 
Yet they cost but a fraction as much. 


Van mp’ 


Who Prefers Van Camp’sr 


All of your people like Van Camp’s better 
Yet this ready-baked dish means less to them than to you. 








See what a saving it makes on your meat bills to serve 
beans that people like. 


Here are the reasons why Van Camp’s excel beans 
baked at home. Note that the fault does not lie with 
you, but solely with your lack of facilities. 

Our ovens are heated to 245 degrees. And we bake in 
small parcels so the full heat goes through. Thus we break 
up the particles so the digestive juices can get to them. 

The beans in the center of your baking dish rarely get 
more than 100 degrees. That’s not half heat es a 
That’s why your beans ferment and form gas. 

We bake in live steam—not in dry heat. Thus we 
bake our beans until they are mealy, yet not a bean is 
crisped or broken. 

Your top beans are crisped. The rest of your beans 
are mushy and broken. That is all due to dry heat. 

Then we bake the beans, the tomato sauce and the 
pork all together, and get our delicious blend. Those are 
the reasons why people prefer Van Camp's. 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


PORK»°BEANS 


We pay $2.25 per bushel to get the best beans grown. 
There’s no other dish like this. 


sauce five times what it need cost. 


We buy only the choicest Michigan beans. Then we pick 
out by hand the w hitest, the plumpest, the fullest- grown. All but 
the best are discarded. 

Some beans sell as Jow as 30 cents per bushel. 
for ours. 

We could buy tomato sauce ready-made for exactly one-fifth 
what we spend to make ours. But ours is made solely from whole 


Three sizes: 10, 15 


We pay $2.25 


Van Camp Packing Company, °%\’, 


We pay for tomato 


ripe tomatoes—ripened on the vines—picked when the juice 
fairly sparkles. 

That’s how we get our superlative zest. 

Please bear in mind this difference in beans and tomato sauce. 
You will find, if you compare them, that no other brand is half so 
good as Van Camp's. 

Be sure that you get what you want. 


and 20 cents per can. 


Established I n dianapolis, In diana 
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IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'’S ~~ 





















































































































Our product is as near 100 per cent perfect as money 
and brains can make possible. 


If you want the best in design, materials, workmanship, 
and finish, it might be worth your while to retain a good 
mechanical engineer to arly | investigate the three or 
four really first quality cars nse asta in America. 





The car you buy today should wear well and be a good car 
after many seasons’ hard service. 


Upon request we shall be glad to give you the name of our rep- 
resentative in your territory. But if you do not desire that informa- 
tion, then our newest catalog will interest you. We will send it to you. 


THE F. B. STEARNS CO. 


Member A. L 


CLEVELAND (Euclid Avenue) OHIO 














An Automobile Top 
is no better than the covering material | 
used. Only an expert can see through the 
deceptive exterior of the cheap inferior ma- 
terials offered by many makers to increase 
their profits at the purchaser’s expense. 
To protect yourself accept only genuine 


Damtoooite 


leather, the material endorsed by leading 
makers of high grade cars and thousands 
of satisfied users. Beware of Imitations. 


Of Every Description 
Lamps, Gene rate ors, Gas Tanks, Speed- 
, Batteries 2, and, in 
ag bom or Carat prices 
can compete with, 


he us 
any Ce aunareial Agency or 


that no other 
References 

any Buffalo Bank Don’t take our word 
for it but write us today. 

Centaur Motor Co.,55 Franklin St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


Catalogue Free on Request 


A postal card will bring samples 
valuable information on tops. 


The Pantasote Co., Bowling 


and booklet of | 


ling, New York | 








Try This Most Delightful 
Of All Self Playing Instru- 


ments In Your Own FREE 


Home At Our Risk 


MIRA—the newest, sweetest-toned, 
most wonderfully improved music box 
—plays any number of different selec 
tions—Self playing—you just wind it 
up and put on any piece of music you 
desire. The good,old hymns and melo- 

dies, the classic masterpieces, the new 
est, popular airs— you can enjoy all 
these in endless variety in Mira Music. 

And, you can have new music often, too. Because indestructib le Mira tune-discs or 
“records’’ cost only 20c. to 75c. each rhink of the pleasure of having the sweetest 
music always at your command~—and an endless number of tunes. You are afforded 
years of wholesome entertainment and keen enjoyment. Why not try 


MIRA MUSIC 


EASY PAYMENTS 


make it convenient fo 
You can enjoy it while 
for it a little at a time 
very moderate. 





Listen to it in your own home, on ap- 
proval. Let us send you, on free trial, the 
instrument you select from our catalog 
No deposit is required--you take no risk. 

You play the Mira and test it thorough 
ly. And if you don’t-care to keep it, just 


you to buy a Mira 
you are paying 
the terms are 


But before paying us anything, try 
send it back at our expense. the Mira 
You'll find Mira Music sweeter, more : 
mellow in tone and altogether more de GET OUR FREE CATALOG 
lightful than you could imagine. Its tone and Coupon for Free Trial. At least 


it’s worth your while to find out about the 
Mira, And to do that costs ,vu nothing. 
Ask for Catalog D—write to the 


292 Fifth Avenue WIE WT YORK 


39 Union Square 


volume is rich and full enough for singing 
and dancing; its expression is brilliant, 
yet refined and delicate. 


JACOT MUSIC CO. 














“Hello Boys” Foxy Grandpa Wig 50c. Gauze 

ATE N IS SECURED OR FEE Waxed Nose, lic. Large Eye-Glasses. 25c 
RETURNED. Grease Paint, 25c. Entire Oucfit, $1.00. Send 

Free report as to Pate i. iicorsed Guide @8F 5e in stamps for “The Art of Making U p,” * and 


Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


eS 


catalogne of plavs. wigs, magic tricks, et 
TRADEMORE CO., Dept. B., Toledo, oO. 
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Little Foxes 


(Continued from page 17) 


“And how did they 
died?” said the Inspector. 

“They ran about 
ered at the mouth till they died.” 

“Wherefore ?” 

“God knows. He sent the madness, 
was no fault of mine.” 

“Thy mouth hath answered thee,” 
Inspector laughed. “It is with men as 
is with dogs. God afflicts some with 
madness. It 


do before 


his hearers. and hear hi 
ye 
of God: being mad. 

“But our titles—are our 
lands good?” the crowd repeated. 

“Your titles are in my hands—they a 
good,” said the Governor, 

“And he who wrote the writings is ¢ 
afflicted of God?’ said Farag’s uncle. 


When ve 


see 


ridden and walked 
gether, 


horses—that after 


together puppies t 


these years we shou 








who questions my titles to my land—” 
“Aahh! ’*Ware riot!” 


“By Allah,” he thundered, 
| of God comes to any harm at your han 

I myself will shoot every hound and eve 
puppy, and the hunt shall ride 
On your heads be it. Go in peace, 


the others.” 
“The hunt shall ride no more,” sa 
Farag’s uncle. “Then how can the land 


ceoverned? No—no, O Excellency o 
Governor, we will not harm a hair on t 
head of the afflicted of God. He shall 
to us Abu Hussein’s wife in t 
breeding season.” 

When they were 
mopped his forehead. 

“We must put a few soldiers in eve 
village this Groombride visits, 
Tell ’em to keep out of sight, but keep 
eye on the villagers. He’s 
| rather high.” 

“OQ Excellency,” 
| of Farag, laying the “Field” and “Count 
Life” on the table, “is the afflict 
of God who resembles Biggle-bai one 
the man whom the Bimbashi met 
great house in England, 


as 18 


gone the Govern 





sé aid 
square 


in t 
to whom he t 


Government service I have never told it 





the 


in the sun and slav- 


It 


the 


is no fault of ours if such 


men run about in the sun and froth 
the mouth. The man who is coming will 
emit spray from his mouth in speaking, 


and will always edge and push in towards 


will understand that he is an afflicted 
He is in God’s hands. 
titles to our 


“The Inspector hath said it,” cried the 
Governor. “Ye will see when the m: 
comes. © sheikhs and men, have vy 


trying ’e 


Vy 


it 
a 


it 


m 


” 


re 


in 





in 
ve 
oO 


and bought and sold barley for the 


Id 


The Governor’s 
hunting crop cracked like a three-pounder. 
“if the afflicted 


Is, 


ry 


no more, 
and tell 


id 
be 
ur 
he 
be 
he 


or 


ry 


Baker. 


an 
m 


the smooth voice 


ry 
ed 


with 


he 
rid 


ell 


the tale of the Mudir’s cranes ?” 

“The one same man, Farag,” said the 
Inspector. 

“I have often heard the Inspector t 
the tale to our Exeellency at feeding time 
in the kennels; but since I am in t 


he 
to 


my people. May I loose that tale among 
the villages?” 

The Governor nodded. “No harm,” 
said he. 


HE details of Mr. ( 
bride’s arrival with 

interpreter, who he p 
posed should eat w 








tims in this village.” 

“Won’t you find it rather hot?” 
Governor. They generally 
till sunset at this time 

Mr. Groombride’s large, 
“That,” he replied pointedly, “would 
enough to decide me. I fear you hi 
not quite mastered your instructio 
May | ask you to send for my 
ter? I hope he has not been tampe 
with by some subordinates.” 

He was a yellowish 
who had well eaten 
The Inspector, by 
ent at the meal. 

“At whatever 
tended,” said 


take a 
of year.” 
loose 


called 
and drunk with Far 
the way, 


boy 


risk, I shall 
Mr. Groombride. 
presence would cow them from 
evidence. Abdul, my good friend, wo 
you very kindly open the umbrella?” 


go 
sats 


giv 


slum, cried: “Oh, my brothers!” 
He did not guess how his path had b 
prepared. The village was widely 





was not pr 


;room- 
his 


ro- 


ith 


* him at the Governor's 
table, his allocution to 
the Governor on the New 

F Movement, and the sins 

of Imperialism, I purposely omit. At three 
in the afternoon Mr. Groombride said: 
“IT will go out now and address your vie 


said the 
nap 


lips set. 


be 
ive 
ns. 


interpre- 


red 


Abdul, 


es 


unat 


yur 
ing 


uld 


the 
la 


He passed up the gangplank to 
village, and with no more prelude thar 
Salvation Army picket in a Portsmouth 


een 


awake. 


Farag, in loose, flowing garments, quite 
unlike a kennel huntsman’s khaki and 
puttees, leaned against the wall of his 


run riot on the scent of a madman—an | 
afflicted of God?” 

“But the hunt pays us to kill mad 
jackals,” said Farayg’s uncle. “And he 


The first Derby made in America was a 
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Hats for Men 
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An interesting feature 
of Knapp-Felt manufac- 
ture is the fact that each 
Knapp-Felt hat is made 
separately. It is there- 
fore highly important to 
note that in every one 
of the thirty-seven proc- 
esses through which the 
hat passes it receives the 
individual attention of a 
well paid, 


workman 


contented 
efully 


chosen for his skill and 





experience and espe- 


cially his ability to meas- 
ure up to the CS A 
standard. 


The 


gance 


noticeable ele- 
which 


characterizes Knapp- 


of style 
Felt hats is the result of 
expert handwork guided 
by the most capable su- 
perintendence under the 
strictest sanitary condi- 


“ 


tions and with the pleas- 
If 
the best is desired it is 
worth while to insist that 
the hat shall be a Knapp- 
Felt. 

Hatters sell 
Knapp-Felts base their 


antest surroundings. 


who 


claim to patronage on 
the of 
the merchandise. 

Knapp-Felt DeLuxe Derbies and Soft 


Hats are Six Dollars. Knapp-Felts are 
Four Dollars —everywhere. 


intrinsic value 


Your newspaper probably has the adver- 
tisement of a hatter who sells Knapp-Felts. 
Write for The Hatman 
THE CroruT & KNAPP CO. 


842 broadway, New York 
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The New 
Perfection in Polish 


An entirely new and 
original preparation. 


Easily and quickly applied — adds to 
the lasting quality of the leather. 


At All Dealers 


10c. 


Apply as directed on 
the box. 


The F. F. DALLEY 
CO., Ltd. 


Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Hamilton, Can. 
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of great interest to 
Every Prospective Mother. 


Something new 
kind ever invented 


only scientific garment of the 
solid comfort and 
elegant appearance im 
Always drapes 


Combines 


ease with “fine form” and 


the home, on the street, and in society. — 


evenly in front and back bulkiness — no draw-strings 
no lacing—no ripping-or basting —Can be worn the year 
round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 


material and have them made at home 
FREE Send for our Fine Ilustrated Book 
Maternity Skirt”-—It's Free ¢ 


ing for it Tells all about these skirts, their adv 


“Fine-Form 
ery woman writ 







material, and cost. Gives opini 
10 Days Free Trial. 


dealer has not yet been supplied w 





users yu get our 
Form Meiene Skirts, 


and we will make the 


th 


F 


make your selection of material and style, 





garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
tiv ai please you — same 
Which book shall we 


dress and walking skirts 
guarantee — ~~ trated be 
send? Write tc 


Beyer 


will pe 
ok free 


















Williams Co., Dept.51, Buffalo, N. Y 
WARNING 


To protect you against disappointment we caution you that the Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt isthe only “Maternity Skirt’ on the market, as it is the 
only skirt which can always be made to drape 
substitutes offered will rise In front during develop 
sive to every woman of refined tastes. Nx — can be purchased any 
where for this garment. Its special features are protected by patents. 














DELICIOUS— 


and ANTISEPTIC. The dentifrice which 
combines efficiency with a delightful after-taste. 
Gives a pearly lustre to the teeth. 

Trial tube sent for 4 cts. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. W, 55 John St., N.Y. 
Makers of Cashmere Oouquet Toilet Soap. 











How to Determine the Safe- 
ty of Bonds and Safeguard 
Against Loss in Investment 


The difference between Government, Municipal, 
Railroad, Public Service, Public Utility, Hydro- 
Electric, General Mortgage and Debenture Bonds. 

A book showing the above has been prepared— 
without prejudice for or against any issue. 

Adherence to its plainly worded guidance will 
direct sound wealth accumulation, and safeguard 
against loss. 

A copy will be mailed on receipt of ten cents by 


Messrs. CLARKESON & CO.,43 Exchange Place, New York 


eJUDSON REDUCED RATES on household goods 


to all Western points, 443 Marquette 
Building. Chicago; 1501 Wright Building, St. Lous; 

851 Tremont Building, Boston; 206 Pacific 

200 Central Building, Los Angeles. 

1! ANSWERING THESK ADVERTI@R9MENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 














Freight Forwarding Co. 


Building, San Francisco; 

























uncle’s house. “Come and see the afflicted 
of God,” he cried musically, “whose face 
truly resembles that of Biggle-bai.” 

The village came, and decided that on 
the whole Farag was right. 

“T can’t quite catch what they are say- 
ing,” said Mr. Groombride. 

“They saying they very much pleased 
to see you, sar,” Abdul interpreted. 

“Then I do think they might have sent 
a deputation to the steamer, but I suppose 
they were frightened of the officials. Tell 
them not to be frightened, Abdul.” 

“He says you are not to be frightened,” 
Abdul explained. A child here sputtered 


with laughter. “Refrain from mirth!” 
Farag cried. “The afflicted of God is the 
guest of the Excellency our Governor. 


We are responsible for every hair of his 
head.” 

“He has none,” a voice spoke. “He has 
the white and the shining mange.” 

“Now tell them what IT have come for, 
Abdul, and please keep the umbrella well 
up. I think I shall reserve myself for my 
little Arabie speech at the end.” 

Approach! Look! Listen!” Abdul 
chanted. “The afflicted of God will not 
make sport. Presently he will speak in 
your tongue, and.will consume you with 
mirth. I have been his servant for three 
weeks. I will tell you about his under- 


| garments and his perfume for his head.” 


He told them at length. 

“And didst thou take any of his per- 
fume bottles?” said Farag at the end. 

“T am his servant. I took two,” Abdul 
replied. 

“Ask him,” said Farag’s uncle, “what 
he knows about our land-titles. Ye young 
men are all alike.” He waved a pamph- 
let. Mr. Groombride smiled to see how 
the good seed sown in London has borne 
fruit by Gihon. Lo! All the seniors 
held copies of the pamphlet. 

“He knows less than any buffalo. He 
told me on the steamer that he was driven 
out of his own land by Demah-Kerazi, 
which is a devil inhabiting crowds and as- 
” said Abdul. 
between us and evil,” 


semblies, 


“Allah a woman 


eackled from the darkness of a_ hut. 
Come in, children, he may have the Evil 
Eye.” 

“No, my aunt,” said Farag. “No af 


flicted of God has an evil eye. Wait till 
ye hear his mirth-provoking speech which 


he will deliver. I have heard it twice 
from Abdul.” 

“They seem very quick to grasp the 
point. How far have you got, Abdul ?” 


“All about the beatings, They are 
highly interested.” 

“Don’t forget the local self-government, 
and please hold the umbrella over me. It 
is hopeless to destroy unless one first 
builds up.” 

“He may not have the 
Farag’s uncle grunted, “but his devil led 


Sar. 


Evil Eye,” 





him too certainly to question my land- 
title. Ask him whether he still doubts 
my land-title?” 

“Or mine, or 

“What odds? 
Farag called. 
you. 

“Yes, but he is an 
doubtless of influence, or 
would not entertain him. 
country jackass ask him.” 

“Sar,” said Abdul, 
fearing they may be 
land in consequence of your remarks. 
Therefore they ask you to make prom- 
| ise no bad consequences following your 
visit.” 

Mr. 


mine?” cried the elders. 
He is an afflicted of God,” 
“Remember the tale | told 


Englishman, and 
our Excellency 
Bid the down 


“these people, much 
turned out of their 


Groombride held his breath and 
turned purple. Then he stamped his foot. 





“Tell them,” he cried, “that if a hair 
| of any one of their heads is touched by 
any official on any account whatever, all 
England shall ring with it. Good God! 
Wl.at callous oppression! The dark places 
of the earth are full of cruelty.” He 
wiped his face, and throwing out his arms 
cried: “Tell them, oh! tell the poor serfs 
| not to be afraid of me. Tell them I come 
to redress their wrongs—not, 
knows, to add to their burden.” 

The long-drawn gurgle of the practised 
public speaker pleased them much. 

“That is how the new water-tap runs 


out in the kennel,” said Farag. “The Ex- 
cellency our Governor entertains him that 
| he may make sport. Make him say the 
mirth-moving speech.” 

“What did he say about my land- 
titles ?” Farag’s uncle was not to be 


turned. 

“He says,” 
nothing 
live on your 


“that he 
that you 
peace He 


Farag interpreted, 
better than 
lands in 


desires 
should 


| talks as though he believed himself to be 
| Governor.” 

| “Well. We here are all witnesses to 
| what he has said. Now go forward with 


| the sport.” Farag’s uncle smoothed his 
| garments. “How diversely hath Allah 
made His creatures! On one He bestows 
strength to slay Emirs; another He causes 
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2c a Week Does Washins! 


—_ 


, 


We Prove it at OUR EXPENSE 


It’s the 1900 MOTOR 
It does it all. It does 


was one like this. 
lutely self-working! 


for 2 cents a week. And does it so guick that it shortens 
the time to MINUTES instead of HOURS. 


Washes in Six Minutes! 


It seldom takes longer 


We mean it. Seeing is believing! 
than wo minutes. Never longer than six/ 
will verify our claim. 


to turn—no handle. 
Washer does. 
of soiling clothes or mashing the fingers. 


The Wringer comes FREE with every 1900 Motor Washer. 


Forget all you know about washing machines—for there never 


You can read or sew or play with the 
baby while the machine is doing the washing. 


Does Both the Washing and Wringing 
Self-Working Wringer Furnished Free 


The Motor Washer operates the Wringer, too. Nocrank 
The Wringer works itself, just as the 
Cog wheels cased in steel to prevent danger 


WASHER—aéso- 
it right. It does it 


And the clock 





1900 Electric Motor Washer 
Can be connected with 
any ordinary Electric 

Light Fixture. 











The 1900 Motor Washer 


Sent Anywhere on 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 


Surely you are willing to be convinced that this Washer will do all We claim. We offer 
to send a 1900 Motor Washer on absolute FREE TRIAL for an entire month to any 


responsible person. 
you will give it a test. 


Machine Can be Run by Electricity, 


Book. 








1900 Water Motor Washer irted 


Can_be connected with 
any Water Tap instantly. 











Not a cent of security—nor a promise to duy. 
We even agree to pay the freight, and will take it back if it fails. 


Address, 
hamton, N. Y. 
Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., 


Just your word that 


Water-Power or Gasoline Engine 


The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. 
You turn on the power as easily as you turn on 
the light, and back and forth goes the tub, 
washing the clothes for dear life. 
so simple and easy that overseeing the work is 
mere child’s play. 


Which Free Book Shall We Send? 


We publish an 


And it’s all 


““Water-Power” 
Learn how to 


“Electric’”’ Book and 2 
Tell us which one to send you. 


make electricity or water-power do all the washing and 
wringing at a cost of only 2 cents a week. 
get one of these 
fingers at the bugbear of Washday? 


Why not 
wonderful machines and snap your 
Send a postal 
for one of the FREE BOOKS. 

The 1900 Washer Co., 3327 Henry St., Bing- 
Or, if you live in Canada, write to the 
Toronto, Can. 





Have Running 
Water In 


Your Home 


EADER WATER SUPPLY 
SYSTEMS for country and 
suburban homes are the 

one simple and always satisfac- 
tory solution of pure water supply. 

The cost is very reasonable, 
from $48 upward. You can 






have cool water in summer, but Leader 
no freezing water in winter. System 
You can have sufficient pres- Complete 


sure to throw a stream of water 
clear over your buildings—ample fire protection. 


Somestic 


Our Free 
Rooks explain 
all about Leader 
Systems and will 
interest you. 

To readers of 


‘ervice 
this magazine 
we make a spec- 


Vater m 
- jal offer fa 


Leader System exactly suited to your requirements as low as $48. 
Write usand our Engineering Dept. service is free to you. 
—- Weare the actual makers of Leader 
Unlimited Guarantee Water Systems, Our Guarantee to 
you on every Leader System is unlimited and absolutely pre- 
teets you for satisfaction or your money back. Write nearest 
office today for Book and special proposition. 
LEADER IRON WORKS 
Factory and Main Office: 432 Jasper St., Decatur, Illinois 
Eastern Division: Drawer 4K, 15 William St., New York City 

















The thousands who have used 


Cabot's Shingle Stains 


have not done so haphazard. They have 
investigated, calculated—and adopted. 
They have not only got beautiful coloring 
effects, with a depth and richness impos- 
sible in paint, but at half the cost—S0 per 
cent. cheaper than paint. Investigation cost 
them a postal card request, which brings 
samples of stained wood, circulars and 
litho-water color chart of combinations. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc. , 9 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all central points 




























This man is not worrying because he has 


Income Insurance 


Whether laid up by illness or accident, whether his salary 
or usual income continues or stops, under our Popular 
Premium Policy he has a regular stipulated amount to de- 


pend on to pay his doctors’ bills and expenses. 


Economical— 


payments sure and prompt—no physical examination required. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Fill out and return coupon below for further particulars 


Empire State Surety Company 
84 William Street, New York 


Offices in ali important cities 


Name 


Address .....ccssssee00 ‘ 


Collier's 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE 
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- Why Have Punctures ? 


ATLAS NON-PUNCTURE 
INNER CASES 


ARE 


Absolutely Puncture Proof 


RUBBER 
FABRIC 


RUBBER 


FABRIC 


ENO OF FABRIC 





EVERYONE WHO USES AUTOMOBILE TIRES NEEDS HELP 


We offer in our “NON-PUNCTURE INNER CASE” positive relief from all 
punctures, and in addition reinforce the whole fabric structure of the Tire 


MITCHELL AUTO CO 
310 So. 4th re St. Joseph, ee 
ATLAS Runner Co., Buffalo 
GENTLEMEN:—I have use d a ne 
for over 9 months driving o 
the road on account of tire tre Have the original casing 
on and never had them retreac and while the rear ones lo ok 
mighty bad, expect to get 15 500 more miles ¢ put of them before 
they go to the junk pile. They will save & man more money 
and trouble, and give more satisfaction and comfort than any- 
thing else he can use. We cannot say too much for them, 
Respectfully yours, 
MITCHELL AUTO CO., Per A. B. WEAKLEY. 


INCREASES LIFE OF TIRES AT LEAST 507% 
MORE FLEXIBLE THAN THE TIRE ITSELF 
DOES NOT RETARD SPEED 

DOES NOT AFFECT RESILIENCY 


EASILY APPLIED BY ANYONE TO OLD OR NEW TIRES 
Agents Everywhere Write To-day for Full Particulars 


Atlas Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


23rd, 1909. 
ot of yo rvur Tne rc ases in my car 


miles, and « my ¢ rine abhi Aa 










SAVE HALF YOUR LAUNDRY BILL 


Go home with clean cuffs. The LACLEDE CUFF 
Uv. ; made of leather; fits any cuff; put on in an 
instant. Can be carried in your vest pocket. A pair 
sent prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents. Agents and dealers 
wanted everywhere. Address 
LACLEDE SALES COMPANY 
521 Merchants-Laclede Building ST. LOUIS, MO 













































Reasons why 
the ideal tire for 
your car is the 


Firestone 


NON-SKID TIRE 


Its all rubber tread presents 
a mass of angles, edges and 


points of road-contact 


that 


prevents skidding. 

An unusually large wearing- 
surface of tough Firestone tread 
rubber insures long life. 

It has no metal or other self- 
destroying features in its con- 
struction; cannot be forgotten 
and left at home, but is always 
ready and at work. 


So popular has this tire be- 
come, that American car man- 
ufacturers at the leading auto 
shows exhibited more Fire- 
stone Non-Skids than any 
two other non-skid 
tires combined. 


The ideal tire for 
YOUR car. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & 
RUBBER CO. 
Akron, O. 


“The largest exclu- 
sive rubber tire mak- 
ers in America.” 





Branches and 
agencies almost 
every where. 











(Trons in Minutes W hat) 
It Takes Hours to Iron 
by Han 


Would it be worth any- 
thing to save several 


hours hard work on ironing day? To save 
nearly all the fuel? To do ironing better 


? 


have your clothes look 
whiter and last longer? The 


DOMESTIC 
IRONING 
MACHINE 


will enable 
you to ac- 
complish all 
these desir- 
able _ things. 
It will iron 
all your flat 
pieces cold 
in one fourth 
the time 
pressure 
puts onapol- 
ish no wo- 
man has the 
strength to equal. It will not scorch, stretch or 
strain the goods—that’s why clothes last twice and 
three times as long. y shouldn't you use one? 
Write today for free book of ironing-day helps, 
and be sure to ask for our 30-day free trial plan 
—we let you try it before you buy it. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 














Box 1262 Racine, Wis. } 
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Mine, 


tend Ae Dyes 


8 abn sea gett Mat 
{Woul uld you ; tthe to aprows 
your office methods — 


and SAVE MONEY ?, 





out how. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


Moore’s Modern Methods 


It will “cost you nothing te ind 


FY 





hon in our Loose 
Illustrates 40 
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small, 
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‘ee. 


§52 Sto 


AC 








and te! 


to ANY business, large or 


ne Street, 


sENCLIES IN 150 


It contains 160 pa: pean of ~~ tion and instru 
1 Pore in a eae active. 
_— how they are 


Pein 
Free if you" write on business stationery. 


John C. Moore Corporation 
Rochester, N. Y. 


PRINCIPAL CITIES. 

















owners? 








Write to-day for new Free 
OLD 


Old T 


atalogue with prices. 


TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
353 Middle St., 


own, Maine, U. 8. A. 


Wouldn’t you like to join the throng of satisfied “OLD TOWN CANOE” 
It numbers nearly ten thousand and we’ve doubled our factory 
to keep pace with the demand. 
“OLD TOWN CANOES” ar: 
the most value for your money. 

built into every canoe we send out. 
Illustrated Cs 


the acknowledged standard because you get 
Speed, safety, beauty and durability are 

Prompt Delivery. 
Agents in 


all cities 











| to go mad and wander in the sun, 
u 

















be inserted weekly. Will hold 


receipt of price. Address 





one 


volume. 


BINDER FOR COLLIER’S (Express Prepaid), $1.25 


Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent clasps, so that the numbers may 
Sent by express prepaid on 
COLLIER’S, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
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IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE 


MENTION 


COLLIER’S 


like the 
afflicted sons of Melik-meid.” 

“Yes, and to emit spray from the mouth, 
as the Inspector told us. All will saat 
as the Inspector foretold,” said Farag. 
“I have never seen the Inspector thrown 
out during any run.” 

“I think,” Abdul plucked at Mr. Groom 
bride’s sleeves, “I think perhaps it is bet- 
ter now, sar, if you give your fine Arabic | 
speech, They not understanding English, 
but much pleased to your condescensions.” 

“Condescensions?” Mr. Groombride 
spun round. “If they only knew how 
I felt towards them in my heart! If | 
could express a tithe of my feelings! | 


must stay here and learn the language. 
Hold up the umbrella, Abdul! I think 
my little speech will show them 1 know 


something of, their vie intime.” 

It was a short, simple, carefully-learned 
address, and the accent, supervised by 
Abdul, on the steamer, allowed the hear- 
ers to guess its meaning, which was a re- 
quest to see one of the Mudir’s cranes— 
since the desire of the speaker’s life, the 
object to which he would consecrate his 
days, was to improve the condition of the 
Mudir’s cranes. But first he must behold 
them with his own eyes. Would, then, his 
brethren, whom he loved, show him a 
Mudir’s crane? 

Once, twice, and again in his peroration 


he repeated his demand, using always— 
that they might see he was acquainted 
with their local argot—using always, I 
say, the word which the Inspector had 


given him in England long ago—the short 
adhesive word which, by itself, surprises 
even unblushing Ethiopia. 

There are limits to the sublime polite 
ness of an ancient people. A bulky, blue 
chinned man in white clothes, his name 
red-lettered across his lower shirt front, 
spluttering from under a green-lined um- 
brella almost tearful appeals to be intro 


duced to the unintroducible; naming 
loudly the unnamable; dancing, as_ it 
seemed, in perverse joy at mere mention 


of the unmentionable—found those limits. 
There was a moment’s hush, and then 
such mirth as Gihon through his centuries 
had never heard—a roar like to the roar 
of his own cataracts in flood. Children 
cast themselves on the ground, and rolled 
back and forth cheering and whooping; 
strong men, their faces hidden in thei 
clothes, swayed in silence, till the agony 
became insupportable, and they threw up 
their heads and bayed at the sun; women, 
mothers and virgins, shrilled shriek upon 
mounting shriek, and slapped their thighs 
it might have been the roll of mus- 
ketry. When they tried to draw breath, 
some half-strangled voice would quack out 


as 


the word, and the riot began afresh. Last 
to fall was the city-trained Abdul. He 
held on to the edge of apoplexy, then 


collapsed, umbrella from 
him. 

Mr. Groombride should not be judged 
too harshly. Exercise and strong emotion 
under a hot sun, the shock of public in- 
gratitude, for the moment ruffled his 
spirit. He furled the umbrella, and with 
it beat the prostrate Abdul, crying that 


throwing the 


he had been betrayed. 

In which posture the Inspector, on 
horseback, followed by the Governor, sud- 
denly found him. 


HAT’S 
said the 
when he 

3 Abdul’s 


all very well,” 

Inspector, 
had taken 
dramatically 
dying depositions on 
the steamer, “but you 
can’t hammer a native 
merely because he 
I see nothing for it but 
the law to take its course.” 








laughs at you. 





“You might reduce the charge to—er 
—tampering with an_ interpreter,” 
the Governor. Mr. Groombride 
far gone to be comforted. 

“It’s the publicity that I fear,’ he 
wailed. “Is there no possible means of 
hushing up the affair? You don’t know 
what a question—a single question in the 
House means to a man of my position—the 
ruin of my political career, I assure you.” 

“T shouldn’t have imagined it,” 
Governor thoughtfully. 


said 
was too 


said the 


“And, though perhaps I ought not to 
say it, [ am not without honor in my own 


country—or influence. A word in season. 
as you know, Your Excellency. It might 
carry an Official far.” 

The Governor shuddered. 

“Yes, that had to come too,” 
himself. “Well, look here. 
man of yours to withdraw the charge 
against you, you can go to Gehenna for 
aught I care. The only condition I make 
that if you write—I suppose that’s 
part of your business—about your trav- 
els, you don’t praise me!” 

So far, Mr. Groombride has loyally ad- 


he said to 
If I tell this 


18S, 





hered to this understanding. 
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Good Clothes--Good Judgment 


A man is judged by the Clothes 
that he wears, just as he is by the 
company that he keeps. 

Both should be of the best— 

refined, unpretentious, and of 
excellent character. 
“Riv” Clothes are designed for 
people of refinement. You will 
at once recognize this character- 
istic when you see them. 


$15.00 to $35.00 


Sold by your leading local dealer. 


If you will write us we 
will send you our ‘ ‘Text (yj 
Book of Dress for Men.’ 


Ramla 


Makers Chicago 











Yours for a clean, cool summer— 
SUMMER UNDERWEAR 
—natural ventilation, consequent 
sanitation—solid summer comfort. And 


Resdnit’ Quality insures longest wear. 
This Label 


, 


v 















le on Every Garment 
Ask your dealer for it. 


MEN’ Sprwen,s..50c 
irts and 

Boys’ pnwesss. 25¢ 
Linion Suits:Men's $1; Boys’ 50c 
All dard styles. and 

Send for our new boties, os 
CHALMERS KNITTING LOMPAKY 
S Washington Sf.,Amstersom,W.¥. 
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There are thousands of 
houses that need only to be 
furnished with the home- 
making comfort of Steam, 
Hot-Water, or Vacuum 
heating to secure good ten- 
ants or ready purchasers. 
No one will long live in a 
poorly heated house, and 
the vacant house goes to 
pieces much faster than 
one which is occupied. 


quicker, and owner gets back the full 
IDEAL 

Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
are annually replacing thousands of old-fashioned heating equipments 
that have been found wasteful and wanting in OLD cottages, houses, 
Ever hear of any one going back to 
Any argu- 


will attract and hold tenants at 10% 
MERICANX DEAL to 15% higher rentals; property sells 


RADIATORS BOILERS cost of the heating outfit. 


stores, churches, schools, etc. 
other forms of heating once they have tried our way? 
ment in that to you? 


labor, and repair savings, 
besides the greater com- 
fort, health protection, 
cleanliness, safety, and 
durability. Just the sea- 
son to get the services of 
the most skillful fitters. 
Prices are now most favor- 
able. 





Write to-day for free, val- 
uable book, telling how 
to save heating dollars 
and the way to save 
buildings from emptiness 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, com- and decay. Our definite 
petent fitter This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, information and booklets 
freight, etc., which installation is extra and varies according to put you under no obliga- 
climatic and other conditions. tion whatsoever to buy. 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 


A No. 3015 IDEAL Boiler and A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 
175 ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN 400 ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing the owner Radiators, costing the ner 
$118, were used to Steam heat $205, were used to Hot- 
this cottage Water heat this cottage 


Showrooms 
all large cities 





Buy Your Typewriter Paper in the 
Same Way You Buy Your Cigars 


Heat that makes complete 








] Don't delay investigating this well-paying, 
| permanent investment with its marked fuel, 





Write Dept. 31 
CHICAGO 
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You buy your cigars by brand when you 
want to get the same unvarying quality every 
time and avoid the constant trouble of judging 
the tobacco. 

Why not buy your typewriter paper in 
the same way—by brand—with the same con- 
venience and certainty? 

OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Typewriter Paper 
is now sold in boxes, at most stationers. 

You can know it by the seal on the box, 
or the watermark in each sheet of the paper. 

OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Typewriter Paper 
is distinctive. A paper which will favorably 
present whatever you may set down, and pre- 
serve it indefinitely. Strong enough to stand 
much handling. And its color-tones are per- 
manent. 

OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND is ‘“‘madea little better than seems 
necessary.’’ It is a paper for those who wish their high standards 
embodied in their stationery. 

In case you find diff'culty in securing Old Hampshire Bond Typewriter Paper 
from your regular stationer, send us $2.00 and we will forward you, prepaid, a 
box of medium weight. 


A BOOK OF SPECIMENS WILL BE GLADLY MAILED UPON REQUEST 
Hampshire Paper Company, South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


Hampshire 
Yao 
Hond 














Here Is Something Ne 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
periect—most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 
money back if it’s not 
Send for Catalog No. 176 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 
mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 
you like. Either way—you save $10 to $20 on any stove in the catalog, We 
make it easy for responsible people to owa the best stove or range in the world. 


mie A Kalamazoo 


Kalumazeo, Mick Direct to You’ 

















Sa é 
THE PETTYJOHN CO., 646 N. Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind. | Desk ,_Marshall. Mich. 


CONCRETE HOUSES © 


Cost Less Than Wood 






ARINE 
sOTOR 
The Motor Withont 
Vibration i 


More handsome than Brick. Dur- | 
able as granite A Pettyjohn 
$35.00 concrete block machine, 

; sand, gravel and cement are all '"' 
| that is needed. Simple, easy and |" 
quick. We furnish fall instrac- jj; 


tions, Save money for yourself ia 








So . " ; paying. Send today for cata 
> or make money by selling blocks log and trial proposition 


iUY L. SINTZ CO, 


Write for catalog and suggestions 


2 CYLINDER OPPOSED 
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Listen! Have Your Feet Lost Their Spring ? 


Do you sit down where you used to stand? Do you ride where you used 

to walk? Are you disinclined to walk? Do you wear the soles of your 
shoes on the inside? Look to your shoes; look to the heels of your shoes 
particularly. These symptoms and many others arise from improper attitudes 

in walking, bringing disproportionate weight on the inner or weaker side of the feet. 


See to your shoes; see to the heels of your shoes; see that the heels are low and long 
enough to receive a perpendicular line passing down through the center of the ankle on the inside 
of your foot; see that your boots are fitted with heels of Live Rubber for just one reaso~ though 
there are many others which physicians, nurses, teachers, housekeepers, and in fact all sensible 
people, will offer; and the great reason why you should wear Heels of Live Rubber is that they 
encourage walking, which is universally conceded to be the simplest and best exercise, and enable 

you to walk more briskly and farther with the same effort. They do more than that; they help you to walk 
normally and gracefully. 

If all people wore Heels of Live Rubber and had them put on by shoemakers who understood their work, 
they would be wearing heels one inch high and long enough to receive that portion of the weight which ought 
to be supported by the breast of the heel and to relieve the strain upon the instep arch. 

The resiliency of the Live Rubber Heel induces you to walk normally ; that is, to carry your feet parallel in 
walking. Leather heels are inclined to make you toe out; that is abnormal, ungainly, and tiresome, and re- 
sults in the afflictions for which instep supports are worn on the inside of the shoes. 

Provided Heels of Live Rubber encourage walking and induce normal attitudes in walking, then it follows 
that they cause you to use the ball of your foot as the fulcrum, and the muscles of your leg to lift your 
body in walking. 

If Heels of Live Rubber are helpful along these lines, isn't 50c. a low price for them? Isn't it almost a 
shame to substitute ash-barrel rubber stuffed with rags when Live Rubber is the only article that will fill 
the mission of the rubber heel? But that is the situation; if you want Live Rubber you must demand 
O’Sullivan’s. The few cents more profit that the substitute leaves the dealer explains why he makes his little 
speech as to why they are ‘‘just as good.”” 

When you encounter such a condition send diagram of your boot heel and 35c. to Lowell and get your 
Live Rubber Heels direct from the makers. A free booklet on the proper walk and proper walking shoes, 
written by Humphrey O'Sullivan, expert foot fitter, for the asking. 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Why not go into this business yourself? 


from an Investment of $15¢ 


Is the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind, 
It is the 
most practical and popular buwling game in existence. 
It will make big money i any town. These allevs pay 
from $25.00 to $65.00 each, per week. This is no gambling de- 
vice. but a splendid bowling game for amusement and physical ex- 
ercise. Liberaliv patronized by the best people of both sexes, Quickly 
installed. conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts are nearly 
all profit. Nearly 5,000 sold to date. We sell on payments and our catalog 


is free. ° Parenteses. 1628 Van Buren 8t., 
Write for catalog. American Box Ball Co., Indianapolis, Ind. . 








Buy a Battery That’s Guaranteed 
Our experience and our guarantee makes 
you safe in selecting the 


Hubler-Dayton Storage Battery 

It gives a strong, reliable current of steady volt- 
age, that gives perfect results for igniting and light- 
ing your motor boat, auto or gas engine. No other 
battery made so carefully or with such high-grade 
materials as this, We also make the famous Apple 
Automatic Sparker that keeps your storage batteries 
charged, right on your boat or auto. Also main- 
tains electric lights. Our catalog tells more about 





etc., sent free. 
Munn & Co. receive free notice in the 


ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN 





IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
Patents procured through 





them. You owe it to yourself to have this book. MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
Write for it tod y 
The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., 121 St. Clair St., Dayton, Ohio Branca OFFICE: 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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Suit Made $ 


i Mee 1) 


SUIT CASE 
=F REE 


Fine tailor made cash- 
mere or worsted suit. 
Your choice of our 
large variety of I 

patterns in all the 
newest colorings and 
weaves just received 
from the woolen mills, 

Don’t be satisfied 
with an ordinary 
ready-made half wool 
suit that neither fits 
well nor holds its 
shape. Buy a suit 
that’s made especially 
for you, of thoroughly 
shrunken, specially 
close woven material, 
by high class work- 
men, who incorporate 
into the suit just those 
little advanced differ- 
ences in style, and 
those small character- 
istic improvements in 
fit which mean so 
much in the finished 
garment. 

The suit is lined with 
“Bullis” serge, and 
sleeve linings are of the celebrated “Fowler” sile- 
sia. Buttonholes are hand finished, shoulders are 
well padded, and all trimmings are such as can 
be secured only in the high grade merchant tailor 
article. Our measure and order blanks will enable 
you to take your own measurement accurately, and 
a perfect fit is guaranteed, We are manufacturers, 
importers and custom tailors, and guarantee our 
$15 suits to be equal in wear to the best suits you 
can obtain from your local dealer at any price, 
while in style and fit our garments are incom- 
parably superior to any but the product of high- 
priced city tailors. 


We Pay All Express Charges 


Once a customer of ours—always a customer. We 
can afford to lose a little to get your first order. 
We'll ship your first suit, express prepaid, in a hand- 
some, durable suit case (worth from $3 to $5 in any 
local store) and let you keep the suit case. 

You take no risk when ordering from us, as we 
guarantee satisfaction. We even pay all express 
charges, and in case the suit isn’t satisfactory in fab- 
ric, finish or fit, you can return it at our expense, 

The above illustration is photographed from life 
and shows one of our most popular advanced spring 
styles. The price is $15. Notice the perfect fit. We 
can fit you just as weil. Samples of cloth that make 
up nicely in this style are shown in our new catalog, 
which contains styles and samples varying in price 
from $15 to $25. Our catalog and 


Samples of Cloth Free 


will be sent the same day your request reaches us. 
We have no agents, no branch stores, and no con- 
nection with any other clothing concern. Our busi- 
ness has been established 53 years. Write today for 
free samples. Address 


MEYER LIVINGSTON SONS 
93 Livingston Avenue, South Bend, Ind. 
Reference: Citizens Nat’l Bank, South Bend, Ind. 


ENGINES 
You appreciate the mechanical excel- 
lence, fine design and high compres- 
sion of the ‘‘STRELINGER’’ when 


pulling up stream—it “gets there”’ 
when all others fail. 


1 to 100 H.P. 
one to six cylinders—4 Cycle 
$35 to $1350 


Eight vears success. Sixty per 
cent of our sales replace other 
thakes. Records show that 
average repair cost of ‘‘Strelinger’’ per year does not 
exceed $3.00. Uses 40% less fuel than 2-cycle and 10 
to 15% less than any other 4-cycle engine. Designed 
and built for heavy duty. New throttle permits 
slowing down for trolling. Why not enjoy the best? 
New Catalog shows complete line. Free on request. 


STRELINGER MARINE ENGINE CO. 
40 Congress West, Detroit, Mich. 
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Hi ANKLE fit in an Ox- 
| ford is all impor- | 
tant. FLORSHEIM 
Oxfords “hug the 
heel;’’ they’re made 
that way over our spe- 
| cial “‘Natural Shape” | 
‘| Oxford lasts. 


Most Styles $5.00 
Write for Style Book 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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MEDAL OF HIGHEST AWARD 
JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
Add TONE to Your Station 
ery inthe prt CE, BANK, 
SCH OME by us- 
ing only Washburne ‘'s Patent 
“0, K” PAPER 
FASTENERS 
There i is genuine pl 
in their use as well as Per- 


fect Security. par § 


on or taken off wit 


* Made of brass, 3 sizes. Putupin brass 
boxes of 100 hain each, 
Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVEK . 
At all Stationers. Send 10c for sample box 
. assorted, _[llustrated booklet free. 
iberal discount to the trade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co. Syracuse. N. Y. 


N@1B 


YAW AWA Rebuilt by Us. 


Cerri Let’s Prove It 
On Any To You 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
345 Broadway, New York 


Branches in All Large Cities. | 














Typewriter 











Poultry Keeping 


Brings Independence 
. Start 
Right 





to those who start with the right ag 
ment. You must, however, Take No Ris! 
Buy the World’s Best Hatcher. 


CYPHERS FIRE-PROOFED, INSURABLE 
INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


have complied with the new rules of the Fire Insurance 
Companies; have been inspected and passed by 
them; and to Protect You and others in insuring 
your buildings they now be ir 
the Insurance Label. Do not 
buy a machine without a 
label. Write for our Free 
212-Page Poultry Book. It tells 

all about it. 
CYPHERS INC . BATOR co. 
Buffalo, N. Y.; 
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° Send Your 
Johnson Says: | yer \o"Me— 
Tell my old and new friends that my new BOO K REA DY 


1909 Poultry Book is ready. Over 200 
pp. and 1200 pictures and to send me 
their names and addresses for it, 
My New 1909 Old Trusty Incuba- 

tor Is Metal Encased 
Safer and surer than ever—15q better 
hatches guaranteed—40, 60 or 90 Days’ 
Trial. Write me this year. 

M. M. JOHNSON 

Incubator Man, Clay Center, Neb. 











Write coten for our new 82 page 
FREE BOOKLET and learn how 
to grow pon om for big profits in 
cellars, stables, sheds, boxes, etc. Sur- 
prising returns from small space with little ex- 
nse. Markets waiting for ell you can raise. 
Previous experience unnecessary. We make and 
tell best spawn and teach you our methods free, 
National Spawn & Mushroom Co, 
mushrooms Dept. 54, Boston, Mass. 









Violet Blue Rose 


A Remarkable Novelty 


The New Rambler (Violet Blue), hailed 
by the German rose growers as the forerunner 
of a genuinely corn-flower blue rose, is a 
seedling of Crimson Rambler, very 
and hardy. 

For descriptions of this great novelty, 
send for Booklet. 


vigorous 


as well 


as many others, 





ELLWANGER & BARRY 
} Mount Hope Nurseries 
BOX SS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














gm BOOK FREE 


Write for our handsome 1909 
Free Book, telling how to 


| 
| SQUAB 


billing, or 
kissing 













From make money breeding squaba, 
eggs to We w first, the originators. 
squabe in oe ound book now 303 
4 weeks 114 illus. It’s great. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., bes Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 





Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 
Cheaper than wood, 
combining strength 

and art. For lawns, = 
churches, cemeteries. 

Send for FREE CAT- 
ALOG,. Address Hil 
The Ward Fence Co. 

Box 693. Decatur, Ind. 
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IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





For the Reader 
of Books 


What We Think of Recent Authors 
and Their Efforts 


Social Studies 
PoE W 


universities in this 
BS country are so close to 
fay, the problems of the time 


as the University of Wis- 





consin. A group of men, 
including Richard T. Ely, 
John R, Commons, and 


Edward A. Ross, are ap- 
intelligence to the social move- 
ment. ‘These men realize that questions 
of labor and capital, the treatment of 
the criminal, the liquor problem, and so 
on, are within academic jurisdiction quite 
as surely as Euclid and civil engineering. 
A man in that university, Richard Henry 
Edwards, is publishing a series of ten-cent 
pamphlets, called “Studies in American 
Social Conditions,” dealing with Immigra- 


plying 


tion, the Negro Problem, the Labor Prob- 
lem, Poverty, Excessive and Concentrated 


Wealth, the Divorce Problem, the Boy 
Problem, the Increase of Crime, the Ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice, and the 


other present-day vital questions. 
It would hasten much-needed solutions 
if every voting citizen would take out a 


subscription to these trenchant, accurate 


studies. They are so many cross-sections 
of our national life. Mr. Edwards has 
no panacea. He believes that already 


enough trustworthy and amazing informa- 
tion on social conditions is in hand to stir 
the public to action. He further believes 
that enough lines of solution are in work- 


ing order to diminish ignorance, poverty, 
and disease. What is needed, then, is to 


relate the accumulated knowledge—both of 
conditions and of preventive measures—to 
wise public action. These pamphlet studies 
give that point of contact. They state each 
problem, they outline the solutions on 
which experts are agreed, and they pub- 
lish a bibliography both of popular articles 
and of scholarly volumes on the particular 
subject under discussion. A. H. G. 


A Book of Predjudices 


a”, YOU are familiar with Mr. Swin- 
burne’s mental processes, it is enliven- 
ing to read a prose book of his, and what 


he states and overstates may perhaps 
carry few ill effects in the devastating 


But for an innocent 
in on the field of Mars of 
this old war horse would mean to be 
trampled under foot. Such prancings of 
one whose neck is clothed in thunder are 
not for the unwary. He grows lyrical at 
every mention of Charles Lamb, because 
Lamb was good to his sister. Carlyle he 
detests, because Carlyle once wrote a 
searching paragraph on Saint Charles and 


trail of his dislikes. 
soul to blunder 


too much gin. For Shelley he has little 
but bitterness. Mark Twain wrote a book 
about a Down Easterner appearing in the 


days of Lancelot. Swinburne disapproved 
of the treatise, and takes out his revenge 


in classing Twain with Martin Tupper 
as apostle of dulness. In “The Age of 
Shakespeare” he has tuned him a chorus 
from many an old-time battle-cry. 


You wish he would quit pulling out all 


the stops and pedaling with both feet. 
His feelings are always being aroused, 
and then there is nothing for it but a 
roar of wind and a rush of sound. Up 
goes his voice, and he clutches out for 


the superlatives. It is good fun, but the 
truth is nowhere in the hurly-burly. 

It is a little of a pity that a man of 
genius, with the resources of language at 
his command—when the man himself is 
under control—with a reading in several 
literatures, the greatest of living English 
poets, should find the truth inadequate. 

In spite of his over-emphasis and his 
anger, he service in his book in 
brightening up the fame of those who 
have become obscured by time, and in 
showing a race of indiscriminate hero- 
worshipers that their Titan was only a 
head taller than the giants of those days. 

A. HG 


does a 


“What the White Race May Learn 
From the Indian” 


WENTY-EIGHT CHAPTERS of sane 


comment on the Indian’s theory of 
living and dying are something to be 


grateful for. They have been written by 
a vigorous, bearded scientist of fifty, 
George Wharton James, a member of vari- 
ous British Royal Societies, the California 
Academy of Science, and the Havasupai 
tribe of Indians. He is frank and lucid. 
For instance: 

“In our treatment of the Indian we 
have been liars, thieves, ccrrupters of the 
morals of their women, debauchers of 








“Allow me to say that I have the highest admiration for 
your series of monographs which appear to me to be altogether 
the best things which have ever been done in this direction. '’ 


The above is the opinion of Wm. H. Goodyear, 
Curator of Fine Arts, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. 

When such an extremely conservative and well- 
known critic gives such unqualified praise, is it 
not worth while for every art lover to know about 
this work? 

Consists of 108 parts, each part dealing with great 
painter or sculptor and complete in itself. Includes 
reproductions of artists, biographies and quotations 
of the world’s greatest critics, also analysis of the 
pictures. The 108 parts bound in nine volumes, haif 
morocco or cloth. Special prices and terms for com- 
plete set on application. Issued monthly, $2.00 per 
year. Send 20c for the copy treating with your fa- 
vorite artist. 


BATES & GUILD, Pub., 42 Chauncey St., Boston, Mass. 
























A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itseif, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
everyday sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 
by William A. Walling, M., M. D., imparts in a 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Siould H 
Knowledge a Young Haspand should ‘Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
net aha a Father Should Taeart to His Son. 
Medical Kr.owledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Siould Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impait to ag Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Hav 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, + PY $2.00. 


Write for ‘ and Tabie of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W—PHILA., PA. 


PALLISER’S UP-TO-DATE 
HOUSE PLANS 


is just off the presses 


The object of these plans 
is to combine present-day 
elegance, convenience and 
comfort in a house of 
moderate cost. 

They afford the home 
builder an opportunity to 
consider several plans be- 
fore deciding on the one exactly suited to his wants, 

They also eliminate the usual expensive ‘‘extras” 
in building. Palliser’s Up-to-Date House Plans is 
a well-bound book of 160 large octavo pages con- 
taining complete plans and working directions for 


150 Houses Costing from $500 to $18,000 


Published in limited edition and price ad at less than 
the cost of one hour of an architect’s time 


Paper Binding $1.00. Cloth $1.50, postpaid 
J. S. OGILVIE PUB. CO., 97 Rose St, New York 


Think Right—Live Right 


Are you perfectly satisfied with your present conditions in 
life; or do you yearn for better things? Do you long fora 
larger life, greater prosperity, better health and more per- 
fect happiness? Know thisthen: Your thoughts make you. 
Learn to think right and to control your thoughts, and 
your fondest hopes will be realized, your greatest 
ambition wiil become a reality. How to do it is the 
question; and the answer is: By reading our truly won- 
derful little volume just published, entitled, “Thoughts 
re Things” which contains six intensely interesting and 
fascinating chapters on the much disc ae subject—The 
Power of Thought. They are; R Thoughts Are Things; 
2. Thought Currents; 3. Thought tmeepheres; 4. 
The Magnet of Thought; ™ reative Thoughts; 6. 
Your Latent Powers. Do not delay any longer. Get 
all the benefits of right thinking at once. Send only 
10 CENTS (coin or stamps) today and get by 
return mail a copy of “Thoughts 

Are Things” and two copies of our monthly magazine 
ETERNAL PROGRESS, the reading of which will put 
you on the road to the best that life can yield. Address 


THE PROGRESS CO.,906 Rand-McNally Bldg.,Chicago 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF-TAUGHT 
A plain, easily-understood volume for ALL 
who have not had the opportunity of learning 
this subject thoroughly, or who have forgot- 
ten what they ence learned. 257 Pages. 
REQUIRES NO TEACHER. This 


great little book 
et pati GO Cents, 
(stamps accepted), leather binding, $1.00. 
GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 
4479 W. Belle pl., St. Louis, Mo. 


-p@ CENTS trial 13 wks. 
15 In this illustrated 
national weekly all 

the important news of the 
world is stated clearly t 
fairly, and briefly, for Susy readers, "Many oy ‘fea- 
tures of great interest. It is sr reliable, entertain- 
ing—THE paper for the home. $1 year; takes place of $3 
to $4 papers. Try it, 13 wks. for 16c, Pathfinder, Wash., D.C. 
For long stories - - 


Cash Prizes rer shet'storcs: = “500.09 
To Authors $15.000.00 


Competition open to all 
for a total of 

Merit alone counts. See our February chabert, giving all 

details. Woman’s HomME JOURNAL, Springfield, Mass, 

IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


‘Other People’s Opinions” 













































SPANGENBERG $ 
| PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC 
Self Taueht 
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“Che EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


“A 







Imagine an entertainment where 
every performer is a star and every 
number a selection of your own 


HAT describes the entertainment of an Edison 

Phonograph. You need not dress for it, go out 

after it, arrange your time for it or pay for admis- 
sion to it. It takes place in your home, at your conve- 
nience, as often as you like. 


You listen— that is the extent of your effort. You 
hear Manuel Romain sing just as you would if he stood 
before you. You hear Maurice Levi's band play under 
his spirited direction and forget the medium by which 
his artistic efforts are brought to you. 


Or you enjoy the talents of such clever entertainers 
as Ada Jones, Cal Stewart, Byron G. Harlan, Billy 
Murray and Steve Porter. 

Do you doubt this excellence in the Edison Phono- 
graph? Then hear it. Go to an Edison 
store; select the Record of a singer you 
have heard and a song you know. This 
test has placed the Edison Phonograph in 
a million homes. 





Ask particularly to hear an Amberol Record, Mr. Edison's latest contribution to Phono- 
graphic entertainment; a Record that preserves the sweet, clear tones of the Standard Edison 
Records, yet plays or sings twice as long and costs but a trifle more. 

Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere in the United States, $12.50 to 
$125.00. Amberol Records, 50c.; regular Edison Records, 35c.; Grand Opera Records, 75c. 


Ask your dealer or write to us for catalogues of Edison Phonographs and Records. 


With the Edison Business Phonograph you dictate at your 
convenience and the typewriting department does the rest 


National Phonograph Co., 12 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N.J. 





Useful : 
Ally” : 








CLEVELAND 


Roosevelt 
and 


Morgan 


His estimate of Roosevelt 
—“The most perfectly 
equipped and the most 
effective politician thus 
far seen in the Presi- 
dency.” Though at first 
doubtful of Morgan, Cleveland later called him— 
“A great patriotic banker.” He also discusses 
with great freedom the characteristics, work and 
personalities of 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT JUDGE GEORGE GRAY 
J. PERPONT MORGAN JAMES J. HILL 
JOSEPH B. FORAKER PATRICK A. COLLINS 


THOMAS F.BAYARD . 


McClure’s—APRIL 


All Newsstands 15 Cents 














Maurice Levi 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


Book loversDickens 
@ CLEAN-UP SALE—BIG CUT IN PRICES 


Subsequent to our holiday and midwinter campaigns, we have been taking a general 
account of stock and planning new business. We find that we have on hz and. among other 
things, a limited number of slightly rubbed sets of the BOOKLOVERS DICKENS—first 





placed before the public in the autumn of 1908 and the latest attempt to nesiat the ideal 
edition of Dickens. In order to make way for new stock, we propose to close out these 
books, while they last, at a sweeping reduction from the regular prices. The gloss is gone 
a little from some of them; a few of the details are such as to forbid us to ship them as Al 
in every respect. But the imperfections are more than offset by the slaughtering of rates. 
This is a great chance. 


2,000 NEW PAGES OF TEXT—NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 


One volume of the BOOKLOVERS is devoted to a unique composite life of Dickens, in 
which the author’s remarkable personality is for the first time adequately portrayed. (New.) 
Another collects 500 pages of miscellaneous tales, sketches, etc., revealing Dickens’s char- 
acteristics in new and interesting ways. (Vol tn the ordinary editions.) Still another in- 
cludes the best of Dickens’s letters, speeches, and plays, and all of his poetry. (J/Vot im the 
ordinary editions.) Introductions place the reader fully in touch with each novel. Critical 
Comments give the best that eminent writers have said regarding each, and each is sum- 
marized in a concise Argument. Notes explain contemporary allusions and illuminate 
particular passages. In addition to all this, Suggestions for Study enable the reader to 
test his knowledge and supply material for study-circles. (New.) 


No Other Edition Has These Combined Features: —————>» 





1. A Composite Life of Dickens. One vol- Teignmouth Shore, Walter Jerrold, George 
ume of the Booklovers is devoted to a compo- Gipelnk G. K. Chesterton, and many others. 
site life of Dickens by F. T. Marzials, Mamie . Miscellaneous Papers, consisting of short 
Dickens, John Forster, and A. W. Ward; with oui skete hes, and articles, largely from 
Critical Essays by Swinburne, Taine, J. L. the files of ‘Household Words” and “All the 
Hughes, and others. Year Round.” One entire volume of Dick- 

2. Full Introductions by Andrew Lang, | ens’s characteristic work is thus preserved. 
Charles Dickens the Younger, H. W. Mabie, | _ 5. Letters, Speeches, Plays, and Poems. 
and Edward Everett Hale. | The best of Dickens’s remarkable correspond- 


3, Essays, Critical Comments, Arguments, ence; the most typical of his eloquent public 
and Notes, selected from the writings of utterances; three of his plays; and all of his 
F. G. Kitton, J. T. Fields, F. R. Stockton, W. writings in verse. 


THE THIRTY VOLUMES FOR $1.00—NO DEPOSIT 











If you will fill out and pre ap »xtly return the coupon below, an entire 30-v« pov set of the BOOKLOVERS 
DICKENS will be sent, all charges paid, fur your examination. No money need accompany the coupon, If, after a 
leisurely, careful inspection and comparison of the books, you are not satisfie 4, you may return them at our 
expense. If you are convinced of their v éiue » you may retain ‘the om by sending us $1.00 only. The balance may 
be paid at the rate of $2.00 per month, 

BUT YOU WILL HAVE TO ACT NOW 
The gy eee. is the first adequate edition of Dickens prepared for general distribution to American 







readers, Best bec ves hundreds of Am ges of the author’s characteristic work not found in the ordinary 


litions—because it 7 re re ae cial features not in any other edition whatsoever. The subscrip- 
tion p » is $60. 00. Y n Re nde for $22.50 in the art-clc ‘th binding and for $29.50 in the luxurious 
half-leather. You may pay for et a little atatime., Write at once 
Net UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York | 
a 


Ss (CMAIL THIS COUPON FoDaAy)) = 


























ze : 

The University Society, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York:—Please forward prepaid 
for examination a slightly damaged set of the Booklovers Dicke ens in half-leather. If the books are 
satisfactory, I shall pay you $1 00 within dive days after receipt, and $2.00 each month thereafter until 
the full amount, $29.50, has been paid. If not, I shall notify you and hold them subject to your order. 


Name 


Full Address 
(Change if clo th is pre ferrec i.) 
















































Ri BBEREN. 


The only absolutely Waterproof 
Coat ever made in the World 


A broad statement—yet only the simple truth. 
No Rubber Coat that is put on like the ordi- 
nary Coat must be put on, can be waterproof. 
Driving against the wind in rainy weather, 
what’ s there to prevent the water from beating 
in all the way down the front of coat, at the 
neck, at the sleeves, through the button-holes, 
and even through the very seams. 
If you want a Rubber Coat that is water- 
roof—as waterproof as a diving suit—get the 
‘atented Rubber-Neck Coat. It costs no more 
than any other, but is worth a great deal more. 
It’s made with a one-piece yoke of pure gum 
rubber that fits around your neck as snugly as 
a glove—not a drop of water can ever get in. 
From this yoke hangs the Coat of high grade 
black rubber, all made in one piece —without a 
clasp, or a button, without any opening either in 
front or back—so how could the water get in? 
You put the Coat on like you put on a sweater 
puil it over your head—and that’s all there is 
to it. The sleeves are protected by waterproof 
wristlets, so no moisture can reach you there | 
The Coats are from 48 to 56 inches long~ te li 
us your chest measure- and we'll guarantee | 
the fit absolutely. | 








The entire Coat | p,; 
comes neatly put | exp: 
up in a small bag | to any part 
measuring only | the United State 











2x8 inches, just a 
handy size for your overcoat pocket. 

Send us your order today~— ard if you do not 
find it the best Rubber Coat you ever saw, 
return it and have your money refunded. 


Sold exclusively by 
Saks & Company 
Broadway at 34th Street New York City 


Send for a copy of our handsome catalogue 


“Everything For The Autoist But The Auto” | 














We Sevcle the U. 9. | 


Government. 


Prices Cut in Half 


| 
this season. Our large 
new 104-page Band in- | 
strument caté alog Sent | 


EA FREE. Write to-day. 
y THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
163 E. 4th St., Cincinnati; or 
295 Wabash Ave., Chicago il. 








COAT | 









ROAST MEATS 


Hot or Cold, are ren- 
dered more appetizing 
and agreeable by adding, 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Chops, 
Stews, Game, Gravies, 
Salads, Cheese and nearly 
all the courses in a din- 
ner are given 
“that finishing 
touch” by its 
use. It is a 


good digestive. 


See that 

Lea ¢> Perrins’ 
Signature is on 
the Label and 
Wrappers. 


Beware of 
Imitations. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, 
Agents, N. Y. 

















ofr 


Ee ~~ 


Comfort— 
room for five toes. 


DUCATO 


WRONG 
WAY 
Discomfort— 
pinched toes 


HOE 


Registered 
U. 8. Pat. Office. 


3) 


None genuine without this sole brand 


Parents should carefully investigate the many 
advantages found in EDUCATOR SHOES before 
buying and putting on their children’s feet other 

kinds of shoes made with but one sole object 


—the 


profit. 


Educator Shoes are made.for every member 


First Steps, 


$1.75 and $2. 00. 
Misses’, 11°, to 2, $2.25. 
Girls’ , 24 b to 6, 

$2.50 and $2.75. 
Women’s, 21, > 7, $4.00, 

Oxfords, $3.50 
Boys’, 1 to 544, $2.50 and $2.75. 
Men’s, 6 to 11, "$3, $4 and $5. 





of the family—infants to parents. They 

look well, they fit, they are comfort- 

able, and they wear longer. Prices 
according to size. 


Sold generally by best dealers. Made by 


RICE & HUTCHINS | 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
Gy) 





G)\_POR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


Dept. D, 10 and 12 High St., Boston, Mass. 











High Wheels Travel all Roads, Because all Roads 

are made to be traveled by High Wheels. a 
Oldest and largest makers of high-wheeled 

automobiles in tue wo come W orlid’s record for 

Hill-climbing and Reliability cont 

this class. Only all ball. and- roller. 

bearing motor made. New friction 


chain direc gears 


Roadibility and Reliability 
are the reasons for high wheels and 
solid rubber tires. Send for our cat- 
alog and learn more about these poy 

ular, wtensely practicable vehicles 
and their low cost 

HOLSMAN AUTOMOBILE CO 
Suite 74 Monadnock Blk Chicago 





drive—no 








NEW BOOK FREE 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells all 
about PATENTS. What to Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent 


O'MEARA & BROCK. Pat. Attys, 918 F St., Washington. D. C. 


This Good Oil Can 


FULL (jc 


of 3 in One 
nee 






























This liberal offer is made 
solely to introduce 3-in-One 
to new people. Only one can to each 
consumer. 3-in-One is best for oiling sew- 
ing machines, guns, bicycles, typewriters, locks, 
hinges, everything in any home or office that 
needs lubrication. Won't gum or collect dust. 3- 
in-One is the only preparation that 
LUBRICATES, POLISHES, 
PREVENTS RUST 

It removes dirt and stains from fine furniture and 
pianos— enters the pores of the wood and p-eserves 
and protects the high finish. Prevents rust on any 
mat surface. W rite at once for this goo od oil and 
can. Either alone is worth 10c. THREE-IN- 
ONE OIL CO., 35 Broadway, New York 
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their maidens, degraders of their young 
manhood, perjurers, and murderers.” 

Just as trenchant are the comments on 
the obverse of Indian life: 

“There are scores of things about the 
Indian that are reprehensible and to be 
avoided.... They often wear filthy 
clothes. ‘They are often coarse in their 
acts, words, and humor. Some of their 
habits are repulsive. I have seen Indian 
boys and men maltreat helpless animals 
until my blood has boiled with an indig- 


nation I could not suppress.... They 
are generally vindictive.” 
Having placed himself, Mr. James 


marches back and forth across the deserts 
and plains, pointing out. something here 


that we whites might learn to our advan- | 


tage, and shaping a positive “don’t do that 


any longer” there. There is deep breath- 
ing, as an example—the breathing exer- 


cises prescribed at one of our best-known 
sanitaria are what many tribes of Indians 
have practised for generations. And the 
real outdoors life-aleanine out of doors, 
working, so far as possible, in the open, 
going out of doors always to play, splash- 
ing out at the height of a storm to find 


out, as John. Muir put it, that “nature 
has always something rare to show us.” 


Like the birds, the Indian “doesn’t know 
enough to go in when it rains.” Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. James reflects, we whites have 
acquired thie useless knowledge. 
Respect for physical labor Mr. 
finds in various tribes of Indians. 


James 
“What 


labor he has to do, the Indian does gladly, 
cheerfully, openly. He is not ashamed to 
have soiled hands.” Nor are his wife and 


daughter. 

Hints also of a wide philosophy are con 
tained in the chapters on the Indian’s 
conception of social usage, his frankness, 
his theory of the nude, his attitude toward 
the superfluities of life, his self-restraint, 
his uncomplicated belief in immortality, 
und his calm meeting of death. At the 
last, Mr. James, the Indian echoes 
Browning: 


says 


“I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, 


ind forbore, and bade me creep past. 
Vo! let me taste the whole of it; fare 
like my pec rs, 


The heroes of old!” 


Not very 
in places, 


smoohly written, 
overenthusiastie at times, these 
chapters, nevertheless, help us to set up 
the Indian as a human being, rather than 
capering, feather-duster-topped savage. 
a man with tried habits and tradi 
tions, wise enough work out a_ well 


intemperate 


race 
to 


| adapted plan of living and stick to it re 


| odieal has 





well. J. M. O 


markably 
On Certain Tendencies 


1. change. Who would 
pected to find the ‘Ladies’ Home 
Journal” heading a campaign for greater 
frankness toward children about the rela 
tion of morality to hygiene? No _ peri 
a clientele more sensitive to the 


have ex 


proprieties—more likely to be prudish. If 
Mr. Bok and Mr. Curtis had not had the 
courage of intelligence they never would 


have undertaken the present series of talks. 


rhis performance of the “Ladies’ Home 
Journal” was recalled to my mind by a 
little medical book at which I have just 
heen glancing. It is written by Dr. Follen 
Cabot, published by FE. R. Treat & Co., New 
York, and called “Diseases of the Blad 
der”; but the reason for mentioning it at 
all in a magazine of general circulation 
such as COLLIER’S is that any one who 
wishes to read a few pages, beginning at 
page 23, will learn some very important 





facts. put here with a medical brevity and | 
precision which was not possible to the 
“Ladies’ Home Journal.” Wives, hus 


bands, parents, and all intending to enter 
any of these groups, will be better equipped 
for proper living after this information is 
acquired. 

The medical profession changes, like all 
others. It realizes more than ever before 
that its work can be helped forward in no 


way more than by increased knowledge 
among the people. Dr. Cabot’s book | 
reaches a few. The ‘Ladies’ Home Jour 

nal” reaches millions. The technical ex 

pert and the popularizing medium can | 
work together for the best future advan 

tage of the people. 

The general public, like every other di 
vision of the human race, has its short 
comings as well as its inspirations. It 
has the power to make a harmful fool of 


victories which it 
in vivisection laws 
voice ny 

resem 


itself, as shown im the 
has won against science 
abroad. In scientific matters the 
the people has frequently small 
blanece to the voice of God. The ideas 
passed from mouth to mouth about the 
morality connected with sex are equally 
inadequate. It is a case where the public 
needs instruction from the and 
where the average physician needs 
information from those members of 
profession who have gathered special 
knowledge of the subject. N. Ei. 


doctors 
also 
his 































HAT’S still 
advantage of 
a Conklin Pen — 
nothing to take apa 
parts to lose —no j 
leak — no inky fin 

soiled clothing. 


CONKLI 


Self-Fillin; 
Fountain | 


filled 
by dipping 
inkwell and 
the Crescent - Filler 
the instant pen meets 
smoothly and steadily 
last dot. 


instantl 
it 


can be 
where, 
nearest 


Finest 14-k gold 
made in all points. 
for manifolding. Sold 
dealers everywhere. 

Prices $3.00, $4.00 
$5.00 to $15.00. 

Write for catalocue. 


N 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CC 


196 Manhattan Bidg. 
SY). Toledo, Ohio 
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All the motor cars in | 
very foremost rank of r 
utation and quality 
equipped by their mak 
with genuine 


BARRETT J/ 


—always recegnized as t 
only jacks built to measu 
up to the efficiency stan 
ard of highest grade car 
The New BARRET 
JUNIOR, for mediur 
and light weight car: 
has all the superic 
Barrett characteristic 
making it the only lig 
jack capable of seve 





AL be and permanent 
Se service. ' 
See that the Jack in y 

car is a genuine Barrett. 

your dealer doesn’t supply 

we will. Write for catal 


THE DUFF MANUFACTURING 
Futcbargh, Pa. 


0 Church Stre 118 Holborn, 1 
New Ye 4 Rue Auber, P 
‘41 it isn’t ‘the Jack that Duff B 
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Rider Agents W 


in each town to ride and 
1919 model. Write for 
Finest Cunaranteed 

1909 Models $10 
with ¢ I rakes ued Pur 
107 & 1908 Models 


all of best makes $7 
at SECOND-H (HANI 
All ma and » 
gun 
Great Factory Clearing | 
On Approval with 
freight and allow [EN T 
TRIAL 
Tires, coaster-brakes, 
half usual prices. 
ur catalogs and offer. 


sundrie 











“Get There”, 


at a price to suit 
you direct for a 


BLACK | 


MOTOR BUGGY 











Built for country roads hills and 

mud, Engine—10 H. P., 2 cylinders, 

air cooled, chain drive rear wheels, double re 
Speed 2 to 25 m. per hr.—30 miles on 

line. Highest ality finish, workmar 

Absolutely safe and reliable Write for Book No 


BLACK MFG. Co., 124 E. Ohio St., Chi 
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HAT’S still another 
advantage of owning 
Conklin Pen — there’s 
thing to take apart—no 
tts to lose —no joints to 
ik—no inky fingers or 
led clothing. 


CONKLIN’S 
Self-Filling 
‘ountain Pen 
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Agents Wanted 


in exch town to ride and exhibit sample 
1909 model. Write for Special Offer. 


Finest Guaranteed $10 to $27 


1909 Models. . 
rakes amd Puncture-Proof tire 


with ¢ ister 
a) Sat SF te 212 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
All makes and m $3 to $8 


good as new 
ay 


Great Factory bien e: Sale. 
On Approval without 
freight and allow. TEN DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL. 

Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, repairs and 
sundries, half usual prices. Do not buy till 
‘ get our catalogs and offer, Write now 


CYCLE CO., Dept. H-54, CHICAGO 
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The New, Compact, 
Portable, Standard 15 


Visible-Writing Typewriter 


JUNIOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 








Dear Reader: 
This shows the neat, business-like 
writing of the **Junior.** 
Takes same width paper; prints 64 
characters, same size and style as $100 
machines; bas standard keyboard, operated 

















with both hands. 


Does Work Equal to 
Best $100 Machines 


you have never had a chance like this before. 

The Junior Typewriter is the first practical, 
portable, standard keyboard, serviceable typewriter 
ever sold at a price within the reach of all. 

For only $15 you can get this Junior Typewriter 
which does everything you would want the most ex- 
pensive machines to do, as easily, quickly and neatly 
as you desire. So compact that it may be carried 
about in pocket or suitcase or slipped into desk 
drawer—yet big enough for every use. 

Standard Keyboard 
with 28 keys operated with both hands, 
84 characiters—same as $100 machines. 

Same Size and Style of Type 


and any languge you want. Writes single or double 
space. Tukes ail sizes of paper up to 9 inches wide. 


Speed 80 Words a Minute 


which is much faster than the average person 
operates any typewriter. Writing always in sight. 


Built Entirely of Hardened Steel 


printing 


Durable, made to stand severe usage Every 
part thoroughly tested before leaving factory. 
Guaranteed for one year. Could not be better 


made at any price. 
LET US SEND YOU 
ONE ON APPROVAL 


Send your order for a Junior to-day, with money 
order or draft for $15, and it will be shipped you 
express prepaid. Money back if you do not find it 
everything we claim for it. If you'd like to know 
more about the Junior before ordering WRITE 
TO-DAY FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET 


JUNIOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
331 Broadway, Dept. 316, New York City 


ACTIVE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED in 
every locality to sell theJunior.”” Hustlers 








earn big money. Write today for particulars. 
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Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, beautifies and 
preserves the teeth and 
purifies the breath. 


Used by people of 
refinement for almost 


Half a Century. 


Prepared by 


AU yor, ADS. 














“Is That 
Your Collar?” 











Killing the Collar 


A collar gets 
up and rubbed to 
difference: 





most worn when not worn,—chewed 
death at the laundry. Here's the 


LITHOLIN CottKns*tna Corrs 


need no laundering as they can be w 
with a damp cloth. See what that s 
Will not wilt or fray The sar 


mly waterproofed. All styles and sizes 





tear 
always worn, « 


COLLARS 25c. CUFFS 50c 
Always sold from a RED box Avoid substitution 
If not sold at your dealer's, send, giving styles, size, how many, 


with remittanc 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY, Dept. 3, 7 Waverly Pl., New York 


Ware RPROOFED LINEN 


, and we will mail, postpaid, 


Fit 











Lo 
(OMFORT 
TOLLARS & CUFFS 
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vou 9! AMMER 


Trial lesson explaining methods ~ home instruction 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis 
Geo. Andrew Lewis, No. 146 Adelaide Bt. Detroit, Mich. 


tz 
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'In the World’s 
Workshop 


Devoted to Facts, Observations, and 
Thoughts Concerning Common 
Industrial Methods, Prod- 


ucts, and Influences 


By WALDO P. WARREN 





THE 


BUYER’S TASK 


sHOEVER has had diffi- 
culty in deciding which 
of two or more articles 
on a counter he will pur- 
chase may be able to ap- 
preciate the task which 
confronts the buyer of a 
stock of merchandise. The 
numbers of varieties offered for selection 
are almost beyond belief. In the toy de- 
partment of a large wholesale house, the 
following figures were obtained in regard 
to the goods actually being shown at one 
time in the sample rooms: 





Magic lanterns, 250 varieties. 

Boats, 300 varieties. 

Engines, 500 varieties. 

Horns, 1,000 varieties. 

Christmas tree ornaments, 2,000 varieties. 
Dolls, 12,000 varieties. 


Even these large numbers do not repre- 
sent all the possible varieties the general 
market affords. They merely represent the 
numbers which one wholesaler selected for 
his customers out of perhaps ten times 
those numbers in the samples shown by 
manufacturers. 

In gathering this assortment of Christ- 
mas tree ornaments, which are now being 
ordered for next Christmas, it was nec- 
essary to deal with 750 manufacturers 
throughout Europe, and the selection of 
2,000 samples represents only a fraction of 
the samples submitted by manufacturers. 

When it is considered that almost every 
person uses dishes at three meals a day, 
and that the prices of plates may range 


from a few cents each to a thousand dol- 
lars or more a set, it is not surprising to 


learn that the same wholesaler would dis- 
play in his sample rooms over 250,000 
varieties of articles in china. 

The buyer has, within such ranges of 
variety, opportunity to “make or break” 
| the patronage of a store by the wisdom and 
taste he uses in making his selections. 





PART OF THE PRICE 


I r IS interesting to observe that a great 
deal of the expense of doing business 
is made necessary to prevent dishonesty. 
There are many overseers whose chief busi- 
ness is to see that others keep at work. 
There are elaborate systems of bookkeep- 
ing and checking which are designed pri- 
marily to prevent misdealing. From the 
time a piece of raw material is taken from 
its original source, until the goods 
made and delivered and receipted for, there 
is this constantly accumulating expense for 
protection. The public at last pays for it. 
Every high price, and every low bank ac 
count, every skimped luxury or necessity, 
and every unsatisfied need is, in some de 
| gree, a reminder that one is helping to pay 
| the price of insincerity and dishonesty. It 
ought to make the opposite virtues much 
admired by those who prefer to enjoy the 
full fruits of their labor. 





SPECIFICATIONS 


A IDEA of the influence of American 
standards on foreign manufacture 
may be gained from considering one of the 
definite ways in which this influence is 
manifested. The time was when American 
wholesalers and importers were largely 
content to buy such things as they. could 
in foreign countries and offer them for 
sale in this. If the articles were made 
according to German taste or French taste 
or Dutch taste, they came over about as 
they were made, and the homes of America 
were fitted out with a heterogeneous as 
sortment of foreign-made articles. Grad- 
ually the importer began to learn that it 
was easier to sell the things that approxi 


mated the American standards, and his 
orders to foreign manufacturers included 


specifications as to style and design, such 
as would be acceptable to the more par 
ticular classes of his customers. 
consider that one large importer in 
ica may deal with as many as five 
sand foreign manufacturers, and in 
give them the largest orders they 
receive, every item of every order having 
| Bosse under the critical eye of men 
| skilled in knowing what American taste 
requires, it is evident that this influence 
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‘Double A-A One’ 


The Ideal Shoe Dressing for Women’s 









Bixby’s 


and Children’s Use 
Write for free booklet — 





**Care of Shoes’’ 
































Because— 


Because— 


while being rubbed down to a brilliant shine. 


their best; and it contains 


Bixby’s ««Double A-A One’’ Polish is cleaner than any other, 
It will not rub off on the clothing nor fly about the room 


It requires less time and less labor to make the shoes look 
shellac or varnish 
to spoil the leather :—Therefore easiest and best for women to use. 


no acid, 


Being a liquid it is easily applied. 
Because ««Double A-A One’’ Polish is made of Oi/, 
to soften and nourish the leather, wax, to take a high 


polish with only three or four rubs of a soft cloth and a 
little dye that restores color and finish of scarred spots. 


Because There are 100 Shines in a Bottle for 25c 


Bixby’s 








If not yet on sale by your shoe man, send 25c. for full size package 
S. M. BIXBY & COMPANY, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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Is There a Reason for Wearing Any Other Garter? \ , 


This is the only garter that does not press on the 
leg at any point. 
metal parts ever put on a garter; the smoothest, flat- 
test clasp; a grip that tightens with every movement; 
a clinging, stretchy silk web, elastic as the skin itself 
—that never chafes or binds. 
fortable, the sock smooth, the temper even. 
at your dealers, or we mail a pair on receipt of price. 


Pioneer Suspenders 37° (0 i040 beauty. 
50 cents at your dealers or prepaid from factory. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia 
MAKERS OF PIONEER BELTS 


It has the smallest but strongest 


It keeps the leg com- 
25 cents— 


are supreme in fit, 






















It is the part you enjoy, the part you do 
after the heavier cooking is over and the work- 
ing costume is exchanged for the afternoon dress. 

ne of the things that make dessert-making 
so easy and so pleasant in these days is the very 


Minute Tapioca 








Making Desserts 


might be called the ‘ 


‘embroidery work” of cook- 


No soaking; simply open 
the package and begin. 
Its possibilities are limit- 
less in the great variety of 
desserts and pleasing 
dishes you can make, 

The Minute Cook Book suggests 

18 different uses, and 


[TI your own genius 
j ~~ will suggest many 
‘ ) more. Quickly 


cooked. never soggy, 
gummy or lumpy. 

A delicious, nour- 
ishing food. 

. Send your gro- 

) cer’s address 

and four cents 

for enough to 

> make one pint. 

Si The full package 
makes six quarts, 

Minute Cook Book Free, 


Minute: Tapioca Co. 














GEO. E. IDE, President 


“Under 
the 
Search- 
light” 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Clean as a Hound’s Tooth. — Brooklyn Eagle 


Communicate with the Home Office or the nearest agent 


Home Life Insurance Company 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














They Fit-Ask the Optician 





Est. 


1864. 


‘Remember the Name 


SAUFON diksses 


ance. 


Book Free 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. \ 
Dept. ¥ Rochester, N. Y. 











IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


disposing of it, 
specialize in. 

| methods upon request. 

F. W. WEEKS, COUNSELLOR TO INVENTORS 

130D West 57th Street 

PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


Inventions Saved 


to their inventors through proper counsel and assist- 
Most patent lawyers see only the legal end. 
Professional advice as to the protection and perfec- 
| tion of your incomplete invention 
patented or unpatented 
Will write you fully regarding my 


or the means of 
is what I 


Address 


New York City 
38 

















SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 
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AGENTS WANTED 


A KEROSENE MANTLE BURNER ON OLD 
pe an my Re Divides cost. Sample prepaid any- 
re in the U. S. Stamp for catalog a4 Trial Offer. 

+ nad) Light Co., Rome, N. Y. 

81 STATE AGENTS WANTED; BUSINESS 
which calls for the highest order of exec.)tiveability. State 
Agent will need 50 to 100 Sub-Agents to cover territory. 
Margin on each Sub-Agent should be $1.00 to $3.00 per 
day, leaving handsome net profits. Best self-heating flat- 
iron. No pipes or wires needed to connect with fixtures. 
Actually heats itself and sells easily. Imperial Brass, 
Chicago. 

AGENTS. PORTRAITS 385c, FRAMES 
etereoscopes 25c, views lc, portrait pillow tops 50c, English 
‘Art Plates $1 .00. 30 days’ credit. gy oy free catalog. 
Consolidated Portrait Co., 290-152 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


JUST PATENTED, YOUNG'S BUTTON HOLE 
Gauge Knife. Every woman wants one. One agent solid 
107 in one day at 25c, 100% profit. 14 other useful rapid 
sellers. A. M. Young & Co., 199 Young’s Bldg., Chicago. 

LEARN ADVERTISEMENT WRITING BY 
mail and earn large salary.. Write today for illustrated 

rospectus; sent free upon request; tellseverything. Page- 

avis Co., Dept. 19, 9) Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

AGENTS: PROTECTED TERRITORY GIVEN 
ou new rapid seller. Particulars free. Write this very 
day and get busy. Address “C. W.,’’ United Supply 
House, Lyons, Lowa. 

GET_TERRITORY ASSIGNMENT NOW TO 
handle Rosalind specialties. Allstaples. An entirely new, 
wiaeg patented article. Send 10c for sample. Money re- 
fandedif not satisfactory. The Rosalind Co.,377 B’way,N.Y. 

AGENTS WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN TO 
sell Whitcomb’s “Flexsole,”’ unlined shoe for women; no 
tacks, no seams, no lining; advertised in magazines 9 years; 
handsome income assured; all orders filled the same day 
received; protected territory. Eastern Shoe Co., 120 
Broadway, Beverly, Mass. 

PORTRAIT AGENTS: WILL MAKE YOU 
first-class enlarged portraits with frame, glass and back 
complete, F.O.B., Chicago, 37 cents. Hot seller at $1.98. 
Chicago Copy Company, 419 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Il. 

PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, etc., at lowest prices. 30 days’ credit. 
Rejects credited. Catalog and sample free. Experience 
unnecessary. JamesC. Bailey & Co., Dept. H, Chicago, Ill. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ESTABLISH PERMANENTAND PROFITABLE 
business by operating best peanut and match vending ma- 
chines. Never out of order. Price $3 per machine. Makes big 
money. International Vending Co., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 

NEW TOWNS IN THE WEST OFFER UN- 
usual chances for investment in mercantile, real estate 
and other lines. Many new towns have already been es- 
tablished in the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, and Washing- 
ton on the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway. 
These towns are well located. They are trade centers for 
a large territory. which is being rapidly settled. Other 
towns will be established later. Investigate the various 
openings. Descriptive books free from F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry., Chicago. 

BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TELLS HOW YOU 
can secure the actual working plans, money-making sys- 
tems, schemes and short cuts of 112 great, big, business men 
—to increase your salary—to boost your profits. Write now. 
System, Dept. C-11, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

CITY AND COUNTY GENERAL MANAGERS 
wanted to hire agents and direct selling campaign for 
duplicating machine of highest grade. Large profit on 
machine and every buyer becomes a steady customer for 
supplies. You have monopoly. First applications will re- 
ceive preference. Write Schapirograph Co., 97 Chambers 
St., New York. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


ENERGETIC MEN, EVERY CITY, MAKE BIG 
money; necessity in every office; rapid selier; duplicate 
orders; easy, permanent income; write about protected 
agency rights. The Cameron Co., 39-41 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 

SUCCESSFUL GASOLINE LIGHT SALESMEN 
to handle the only instantaneous lighting system known 
to science; no alcohol, step ladders, torches, matches or 
time wasted; pull the chain and they light instantly; 150% 
profit on every sale. Write for territory. Small capital 
required. Gloria Licht Co., 399 Washington-Blvd.,Chicago. 

SALESMEN WANTED. NO FORMER EX- 
perience required. We have more calls than we can fili. 
Traveling salesmen are the best paid class of men in the 
world. Wewill teach you this pleasant, well-paid profes- 
sion by mail in eight weeks and our Free Employment 
Bureau will assist you to secure a good position with a re- 
liable firm. Hundreds of our graduates placed in good 
positions. If you want to increase your earnings from two 
to ten times, our free book, ‘‘A Knight of the Grip,” will 
show you how. Write nearest office forittoday. Address 
Dept. 312, National Salesman’s Training Ass’n, Chicago, 
New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 

EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ENER- 
getic solicitors with grit and selling power. Article ab- 
solutely new and guaranteed. Everybody buys if shown. 
60c to $2 profit each sale. Virgin field awaits hustlers 
everywhere. Drop the dead line you have and write to- 
day. Sanitax Co., 2335 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


$2000 HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSUR- 
ance $3 a year. Save agents’ commissions by our club 
plan. Old Mich. Co. Details for 2 ct. stamp. Casualty 
Club, 729 Shepard Bld., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GENUINE HAVANA CIGARS, HAND MADE, 
direct from Cuban operated factory here. Climate and 
labor are best. Write, giving business card or reference, 
for fifty, prepaid. Smoketen. Then send $2.50 in ten days, 
or return cigars. Gonzalez Co., Box 284, Pensacola, Fla. 

ALL SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 2}éc EACH, 
Double edged blades a specialty. Sterilize, resharpen, re- 
turn your blades better than new. Send address for mail- 
ing package. Keenedge Co., 239 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


WE TEACH LADIES HAIRDRESSING, MAN: 
icuring, facial massage, chiropody or electrolysis in a few 
weeks. Tools given. Unusual opportunity to establish 
an independent business. Great demand for craduates, 
Moler System of Colleges, 435 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


15c, 


REAL ESTATE 
ALABAMA 
WE WILL SELL YOU LAND FOR A HOME 
down South. Plant Pecan and Fig Trees for you. Cash 
or Monthly payments. Big profits. Agents wanted. 
Write for booklet. Fowl River Land & Dev. Co., 911 Van 
Antwerp Bidg., Mobile, Alabama. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS. BOOKS FREE. RATES REASON- 
able. Highest references. Best services. I procure 
patents that protect. Watson E. Coleman, Wasbing- 
ton. D. C. 

PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT YOUR 
Idea! 2 Books free: ‘Fortunes in Patents—W hat and How 
to Invent’’; 84-page Guide Book. Free search of the Pat. 
Off. records. hk. E. Vrooman, 1152 F. St., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. OUR THREE 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. 
R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 19 to 29 Pacifie Bldg., Waah- 
ington. D.C. Established 1869 
* DON’T LET YOUR PATENT LIE IDLE—WE’'LL 
make dies and tools and manufacture your article ready 
for market, Let us show you what wecandoforyou, Don’t 
delay. So. Stamping & Mfg. Co., R. C. Nashville, Tenn. 


TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AT HALF PRICE 
To introduce same, we will mail a high-grade and guar- 
anteed Typewriter Ribbon to new customers only, for 25c. 
State make of machine and color desired. Bloch Ribbon 
& Carbon Co., 270 Hirsch St., Chicago. 

THE ADVERTISER HAS A SLIGHTLY USED 
hand-operated Burroughs Adding and Listing Machine for 
sale at a liberal discount from the list price of a new ma- 
chine. This machine is as good as new and will last a life- 
time. It has been displaced by the latest style Burroughs 
electric. I will be glad to quote a price on request. 

“Burroughs,” 422 West 13th Street, New York City. 


GENUINE BARGAINS IN ALL STANDARD 
Machines. Sold and rented anywhere. Easy monthly pay- 
ments if desired. Send to-day for Bargain List and Ill. 
Cat. C. Cutter Tower Co.. 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

ALL STANDARD REBUILT TYPEWRITERS, 
good as new, at 4 to 44 the manufacturers’ price. Large 
assortment. Price from $15 to $75. Shipped on approval. 
Plummer & Williams, 901-145 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
bromide enlargement from your own film 25c. Printing to 
a 4x6 inch, lic adoz. A 1244x164 Bromide Free. Write 
for partic ulars. Goldman, W. 25th, Dept. D, Cleveland, O. 


SOMETHING NEW! 11x14 BROMIDE EN- 
largements from plates or films, 50c each. Send $2.00 for 
4 and we will give, free, one 11x 14 genuine hand colored 
Enlargement worth $1.00. Try this special. Photo Art 
Specialty Co. (Dept. ©), 1931 Broadway, New York. 

MAKE YOUR OWN PHOTO PRINT PAPER 
and obtain more artistic results. Variety of tints and 
effects from one developer—without toning. Solution 
to cover one gross 4x5 prints, $1.50. Send 10c for 
Booklet and sample print. Chemical Arts Company, 
Oak Park, Il. 


AN 8x10 


WE PAY LIBERALLY FOR ORIGINAL PHO- 
tographs suitable for reproduction. Write for particulars, 
The Rose Company, Art Publishers, Philadelphia. 


STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 


2 UNUSED PICTORIAL STAMPS FREE TO 
all writing for 1909 Price List. 116 foreign, all different, in- 
cluding 8 unused French Colonial and used from all parts 
of the Globe, 10c. 100 Stamps from 100 Countries, pocket 
album, 50c. 1000 hinges, 5c. Approval sheets 50% com. 
New England Stamp Co., 93 Washington Bldg., Boston. 

HAVE BEEN BUYING RARE COINS AT BIG 
premiums for collectors since 1873. Can you offer us 
any? There may be a fortune in them for you. Send 
Stamp for useful pamphlet. Agents wanted to sell Coin- 
Books. Alexander & Co., 214 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


“WAS JESUS GOD?” AND OTHER UNI- 
tarian publications will be sent free of charge to anyone 
desiring same. Write Post Office Mission, Worcester, 
Mass. 

BOOKS PRIVATELY PRINTED, EQUAL TO 
the best publishers’ output; also brochures, pamphlets. etc. 
A dignified, responsible, moderate-priced service by ex- 
perienced publishing men. No “selling’’ inducement. 
References Please send details. H. A. Stern, “The 
Author’s Print,’ 52 East 89th Street, N. Y. City 


THEATRICALSand ENTERTAINMENTS 
FREE CATALOG, 100 PLAYS, WIGS, MAKE- 


up, stump speeches, minstre! gags, jokes, dialogs, and 
magic tricks, Write now. Bates Play Co., Box 1540. 
Dept. 3, Boston, Mass 


PIANOS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
SAVE $100 TO $200 BY BUYING A HIGH 


grade used Piano. We have at all times an immense stock 
of good used pianos of best makes. Our list includes 4 
Steinway Grand Pianos, 7 Steinway Uprights, 8 Knabe 
Grands and Uprights, 25 Starr Uprights, and hundreds of 
miscellaneous pianos. Send for lists. We sell every- 
where. Jesse French Piano Co., 1111 Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 
POST CARDS WITH YOUR OWN PORTRAIT, 


home, school, ball team, town or scenic views, 150 for $1.75, 
larger quantitiescheaper. Valuable samples and particulars 
4 cts. stamps. Suffolk Card Co., 593 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 

TWENTY-FIVE UNITEDSTATES VIEW POST 
Cards, all different, 10c, and our great Exchange Club 
offer free. Notrash. Sendto-day. The Ideal Co., Dept. 5u 
Dorchester, Mass. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDING MATERIALS 


STILLWELL BUNGALOW BOOK—1909 EDI- 
tion, 55 cts. Beautiful bungalows, large practical plans, 
descrip., estimates $750 to $3000. Choicest low cost homes. 
Plans $5, $10. E.W.Stillwell & Co., Dept.2, Los Angeles,Cal 





How to Converse 
The Art of Talking Well in Society 
AUGHT BY MAIL 
You May Learn: 
How to begin a conversation 
How to fill the awkward pauses. 


sel f-consciousness 
How to be an interesting dinner 
companion. 
Write for information and blanks 
20th CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO, 


Rox 46, Leonard & Lafayette Sts.. N.Y. 








Get our wonder- 
ful FREE book, 
“How to Mount 


Birds and Ani- 
mals,” Learn this fascinating 
profession by mail. Deco- 
rate your home and Make 
Big Money. Success guar- 
anteed or no tuition. Send 
for free book today 


N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
Box SY, Omaha, Nebraska 








is very great. 1t would be odd, indeed, if 
this culling out of undesirable samples 
and altering and substituting designs did 
not have a marked effect on the other prod- 
ucts of those manufacturers, wherever they 
might be marketed. Of course a similar in- 
fluence, in some degree, is going on through 
the requirements of other countries, the 
net result of which is that each nation is 
bringing its best ideas forward and drop- 
ping those which other nations veto by re- 
fusing.to buy. Judging from the number 
of specifications which American importers 
find necessary to require of foreign makers, 
the influence of American ideas is by no 
means least in this symposium of national 
taste. But any pride we might’ have in 
this fact is more than offset by the things 
we are still obliged to learn from the older 
countries, and the things we have, so far, 
neglected to learn. 


ODD PRICES 


FEW weeks ago we referred in this 

column to the matter of marking 
goods 49 cents, 99 cents, $19.98, and so on, 
und voiced the popular thought that this 
method was used with the intention of 
making the customer think the price was 
cheaper. An advocate of the system comes 
forward and claims that this method was 
begun for the purpose of preventing sales- 
people from pocketing even change, and 
that in some establishments it is contin- 
ued for that purpose. It is safe to say, 
however, that neither the public nor the 
majority of store managers ever thought 
of this as the underlying reason. As the 
average reduction would amount to several 
cents on the dollar, and therefore a hand- 
some percentage of the gross receipts, it is 
fitting that many store managers should 
know why they follow the custom, and con 
sider whether or not the insurance thus 
paid for is worth the percentage it costs. 


A NEW MATERIAL 


& origin of some of the materials 
used in common manufacture is often 
very far removed from the nature and 
of the finished product. This is well illus 
trated in the new substitute for ivory and 
celluloid, called “galalith,” which is made 
of sour milk. It has an advantage over 
celluloid in that it is not so inflammable, 
and over ivory in that it is not so expen- 
sive, and may be made in any color. It is 
at present used chiefly in making combs, 
but will doubtless come to be used in a 
large variety of articles that are now made 
of the other two substances. 


use 


PAYING 


.* DEPLORING the fact that women 
are usually paid less than men for the 
same work, many writers overlook certain 
points which are necessary to a just con 
sideration of the question. As no one in- 
dividual or corporation, more than another, 
is to blame, it is the world in general that 
must be blamed or justified. With many 
notable exceptions, the world tends to frame 
the greatest 

The indi 


WOMEN LESS 


its customs so as to work out 
the greatest number. 
must forever secondary to the 
common good. The question may then be 
stated thus: Can we blame the world for 
not encouraging women to give up the 
proper feminine making by 
making them even-handed competitors with 
men and independent of them? The world 
especially needs two things, more and bet 
ter homes and more and better people. Is 
it to blamed for not framing its 
toms to attain those ends? If it be denied 
that this general result is good, then it 
may be denied that the means to gain it 
are good. But if it be admitted that the 
general result is the right one, then the 
world is justified in not encouraging too 
great a divergence from whatever will con- 
duce to that end. The world is justified 
in saying to woman: “For you business 
is but a preparatory school, a stepping 
a partial service. Your real work 
is to be wife and mother. Be employed at 
any useful work so long as that seems best 
for you individually, but remember that 
you are endowed with a higher capacity 
for service, and there is need for your work 
in the home.” To give emphasis to this 
dictum, and to keep it hourly fresh in 
mind, the world, perhaps wisely and kindly, 
declines to encourage woman overmuch to 
prefer an independent life. 

[t is difficult, if not impossible, to speak 
in general terms of the problem of women 
in business without seeming to counte- 
nance many flagrant wrongs. In presenting 
this view it is not to justify any known 
injustice the reader may have in mind, but 
to afford a perspective which may enable 
us to consider universal tendencies. 
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University of Michigan 


niversity—offering more than 275 Courses in Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, 
Increased facilities for graduate work. 


For particulars address, EDWARD H. KRAUS, Secretary, 810 Oakland Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Regular session of the 
Pharmacy, and L xed Methods. 
low. 


16th Summer Session, 1909 
June 28—August 20 


Delightful location. Expenses 
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A PLEASING DESSERT 


always wins favor for the housekeeper. The many pos- 
sibilities of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk 
(unsweetened) make it a boon to the woman who wishes 
to provide these delicacies for her family with conven- 
ience and economy. Dilute Peerless Milk to desired 
richness and use same as fresh milk or cream.— Adv 





ELECTRICITY 
Practically Taught 


through the medium of tools 
and machinery. 
Our students learn by doing 
the work themselves, under the 
of — instructors, 
in the largest and best equipped 
Electrical School in the U. S. 
Wei prove ~<a Fssecs 3 ‘Laer 
Write or call for Prospectus “*C,” 
NEW YORK ELECTRICAL 
TRADE SCHOOL 
39 W. 17th Street, New York City 








UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


OVFERS 
350 of its class-room courses by corres poud- 
ence. One may take up High School or 
College studies at almost any point and 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree. 
Courses for Teachers, Writers, Ministers, 
Bankers, Farm aud Home Ecouomists, and 
many in other vocations. 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, Ill. 








Toort] &JoILey PREPARATIONS 
fifteen in the family, all good 
Sanitol Tooth Paste 
cleans, polishes, and whitens 





A. B. C. AUTOMOBILE 


A fine hill climber. Speeds up to 
85 miles an hour, Most simple, prac- 
tical, powerful and durable , 
Automobile of its — 
class. Easy to op- 
erate — no compli- 
cated parts—no 
repairs. Solid or 
mneumatic tires 
hir or water cool- Catalog Free 
ed. Safest and best. Built for 2, 3 or 4 passengers. 16 to 35 h.p. 
$600 up. Catalog Free. Write today for particulars 
A.B.C. Motor Vehicle Mig. Co., 3939 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 





LEARN TO REPAIR WATCHES 


Watohmakers and repairersare in »ig demand inevery townand city In the 
United States. We will teaon you this trade in your own home by 
the DeSelms Chart System. After graduation you wil! know ev- 
das about a watch and how to restore one to perfect run- 

rder. Send for our Free Book to-¢ 


ning « b 
DeSelms Watch School, 16 Perry St.. Attica, Indiana 








SCHOLL A RSHIPS One ina leading Girls’ Pre- 
paratory School and a 
number of partial scholarships for both deserving girls 


and boys. School Agency, 527-41 Park Row, New York. 





LIBRARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Carnegie Library of Atlanta 
ret ming te course of te petit training fo 

K *Xamination to be ld in June F Aid p> hp 
Julia T Rankin, Director, “Carnegie Library ‘of Atlante, Ga. 





FIRED! 


There’s no sentiment 
The untrained man can never be sure 


in business. 


of his job. le is always the last to 
be hired and the first to be ‘‘fired.’’ 


But the International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton offer a sz » quic easy 
way by which you can qualify fora good posi 
tion in your natural line of work, 7” your spare 
time—regardless of who, what or where you 
are. No books to buy. Course is suited to 
your individual needs—to whatever spare 
time you have—and to your means. 

Mark the attached coupon and learn hoz 
the I. C. S. can help you. Doing this costs 
you only the postage Mark it NOW. On 
an average, 300 men every month VOLUN. 
TARILY report salary increases won 
through I. C. S. help. In January the num- 


ber was 287. You, too, can be helped. 
MARK THE COUPON NOW. i 
' INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
: 1198, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation « 


how I can qualify for e 
in the position befor 





on my part, 
mployment or advancement 
¢ which I have marked X 





Mechan’! Draftsman 
Telephone Eng’eer 


' 

' 

‘ 

' 

' 

’ 

Bookkeeper > 
Elec. Lighting Supt. ; 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 


Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 


Mechan. Engineer 
Plumber &Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 

Build’g Contractor 
Architec’l Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Banking 

Mining Engineer 











Name 





Street and No 
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‘As Bi eR THE SURRENDER OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE ie spr hits (9 
, HE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR was the most stupendous conflict in all the tide of time. More men were engaged on 


ood | each side than in any other conflict of ancient or modern history. The surrender of General Lee to General Grant 
at Appomattox is the climax of important events in this mighty struggle. Dr. Ridpath is the only historian who has written 
an absolutely impartial account of this war and whose work is cordially endorsed by the leaders on both sides. We may rejoice in 
having lived to see the day when the sons of those brave soldiers have marched shoulder to shoulder in the Spanish-American War, 
/ in defence of one flag—one common country. The picture shown here from Ridpath’s History is but ONE of TWO THOUSAND 
in the complete work, and serves to illustrate but ONE EVENT out of all the THOUSANDS which make up the history 
]} of every empire, kingdom, principality and nation, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world-famed publication 


B || Ridpath’s History of the World 


| THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND NEW, 
: down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. We are offering the remaining sets 


| AT LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 


} We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly 
and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done but his family derive their income from his History, and 
| to print our price broadcast for the sake of selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Here is your opportunity 
| to secure Ridpath’s History of the World at the lowest price ever offered—and on easy terms. It will cost you nothing to inspect 
i the beautiful specimen pages and let us give you full particulars of our offer. Send Coupon Today. The sample pages are free. 


William McKinley said: ‘‘I am fa- 
miliar with the merits of Rid- 
path’s History of the World, and 
cordially commend it to the 
scholar as well as to the plain 
people generally.” 



























‘ ; . 
Jefferson Davis said: ‘‘I esteem , ‘ J B ya by. ae. i, “Ke 
‘3 | Ridpath’s Histury of the World Se er “OK a yp A : * A 
adh | of very great value, — aaa : 
j will find a place generally in the ‘ ; Te eT S Y HISTORY 
4 libraries of our schools, as well HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTOR HISTOR 
“5 as upon the shelves of readers in pe ye ae wna ow Ti arr Or Tee Or Te Or ret ‘é WORLD 
> prety Cees an foe D WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD e 
Ae Grover Cleveland said: ‘‘l unhes- WORL FV . : 
itatingly commend pg : , i % 
_" History of the World as a work ; oh 3 . Com <paihes a oe 
bse of great merit and believe that it NG ce : Xe Ke iS AN % A “ 
should have prominent place a : 
n every library.” ; 
: TH RIDPATH RIDPATH + 
Benjamin Harrison said: ‘‘ The au- RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH ve pnd ae ak 
thor's labors are deserving of the ' VOL. II VOL.II VOL IV VOL.V VOL.vi . VOL . 
ighest praise. The printing and VOL 
ng are first class and the ii- i FRANCI 7 ee OF 
tions are numerous and of BARBARIAN THE PEOPLE AND THE , pe wus GERMANY ITALY THENINETEENTM 
gh order. I most heartily ogee PAR THIA:: ORs: ASCENDENCY tHe KINGS = “E é . val FASTERNEUROFE any pawn ol 
recommend this great work for meeunAr’ THE KINGDOM. THEMOHAMMEDAN Wew wonpLp odes +) a UNITED STATES pinoR AMERICAN pie se anit 
nny paphaggerwineierats na rmaDiA GREECE THE PEPUBLIC ASCENDENCS AND ia ie t OF GREAT BRITAIN STATES CENTUR ’ 
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DO YOU KNOW 


that all fruit from California that is served at your table 
has been carried across the continent exclusively in 
Bohn Refrigerator Cars and delivered at the 
wholesale market as fresh as when loaded? 

You can obtain the same perfect result in ; 
preserving food in 

your home by us- | slic 
ing a 





provision 
chambers 


Bohn Syphon : | - a ae lined 


Refrigerator throughout 
with genuine 


which is construct- iu | od porcelain enamel 
ed on the same prin- _— which is absolutely 


ciple, being equip= Ho indestructible. 

ped with the | zz F q Atemperature 10 

Bohn Dry Air a | “ degrees colder than 
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Send for ‘‘Cold Storage in the Home,”’ free. 


White Enamel Refrigerator 
Company 
Main Office and Works, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


New York Office and Salesroom, 59 W. 42nd Street 





